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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 



The following autobiography was related 
to me by a man named Evan Williams. 
In transcribing it I have been obliged 
somewhat to alter the Welshy, and some- 
times uncouth, language used by him, as 
otherwise it might not have been intel- 
ligible to the general reader. But in ' 
other respects the story is here presented 
to the public exactly as it was told to 
me. 

MOEGANWG. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Do not people's natures, more or less, take 
after the places where they are born and 
pass their lives ? And is not a man much 
more likely to be rough and wild if he 
has been brought up in an exposed cottage 
whose walls rock and shake with every 
blast of wind, than he would have been 
if he had lived in some snug valley home, 
sheltered on all sides by hills and trees, and 
never had any further acquaintance with 
bad weather but what I may call an 
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accidental one — that is to say, only know- 
ing about it when he was out of doors — 
instead of being always in the midst of it, 
both indoors and out, and compelled to feel 
and know what it was like wherever he 
might be? If I am right in this idea, it 
will account for the Upper Killay folk being 
a rather rough set ; for Upper Killay stands 
just at the edge of Fairwood moor, which is 
a place where you feel the whole force of 
every wind that blows, and where there 
always is some air stiring even though 
there may be none anywhere else, and where 
a hailstorm beats against you as if each 
stone wanted to make a hole through, and 
come out on the other side. 

Properly to understand what the hail 
there could do, you should have seen the 
state in which the son of the minister at 
Three Crosses came home one day, with his 
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face all over cuts and bruises, and one eye, 
almost closed up. 

Now the minister was a poor, weakly- 
little fellow, who, though he never said a 
word against drinking, and was himself 
quite as ready for a glass as any of his flock, 
had yet a wonderful aversion to fighting, 
and was always preaching against it, and 
trying to put it down, declaring that 
whoever fought lowered himself to be no 
better than a beast. Of course he never 
allowed his children to do such a thing, 
so he was real mad when he saw his boy 
in this state, for he made sure he had been 
disobeying orders. The minister had had 
about as much liquor as he could carry 
that morning, and was not in the best of 
humours, and the boy would have had a 
most tremendous thrashing, only that he 
declared he hadn't lifted a finger against 
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anyone — ^that it was nothing but the haU 
had knocked him about and made such a 
mess of him — that he and Jenkin Thomas 
had got caught in a storm as they were 
walking quietly over the moor — that one 
was as much hurt by the hailstones as the 
other — and that there was Jenkin Thomas 
in just the same plight to prove it. I 
remember that first made me notice how 
much worse the weather might be on 
Fairwood than anywhere else, for the hail- 
storms at other places that day had not 
been so remarkably heavy as far as I could 
hear. And I remember wondering, at the 
same time, why the minister should say 
fighting was so much worse than drinking, 
when, as fivr as I could see, a drunken man 
was a deal more lowered to be like a beast, 
than a man who had only had a quiet bit of 
a fight* But there ! maybe a weakly little 
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fellow like the minister never had the 
chance to find that out for himself — being 
sure to be beaten if ever he should try. 

But, to go back to what I was saying, 
Upper Killay is so placed that it seems as 
if its inhabitants must naturally have more 
or less of a twist towards wildness; and 
when I was a boy, little or nothing was 
done to straighten this natural twist. 
People did not take so much trouble to 
improve one another in those days as they 
do now, and it seemed to be taken for 
granted that the state of life into which a 
man was born was as unalterable as his 
colour. If the parents were black, the 
children would never be white, and if the 
parents were uncivilised, so would the 
children be also to the end of their days, 
and it was no use trying to make them 
anything else. Ideas have changed since 
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then, and it has become the fashion to be 
very much interested in the education of 
the lower classes. There are folk now who 
make as much fuss about everyone's know- 
ing how to read, and write, and spell, 
and understand poetry, geography, botany, 
history, and science, and such things, as 
if there could be neither health, strength, 
nor happiness without all this learning; 
and schools, churches, and chapels are 
springing up in all directions over the 
country. But in my time nobody had 
invented these new ideas, and the chapel 
at Three Crosses was the only "civilising 
influence," as they call it, within reach of 
Killay. None of the children of the place 
knew what going to school meant, and, as 
a rule, we ran wild, and amused ourselves 
by getting into as much mischief as possible 
from morning to night* 
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Carriages were a great amusement to us 
children. Whenever we heard one coming 
we used to rush out and surround it ; some 
running in front, some at each side, some 
clinging on behind, and all shrieking and 
whooping like mad. That is to say, we did 
this if we were not stopped ; but the gentle- 
folks did not like it, and encouraged their 
coachmen to cut at us with their whips, so 
that we got to think that anyone who let 
us run after his carriage was sure not to be 
one of the real gentry. The people who 
suited us best were the Swansea trades- 
people, when they went for a day's outing 
into Gower, and passed through Killay on 
their way there ; for they used to throw us 
coppers to scramble for, and never minded 
how much paint we scratched oflF the vehicle 
they were in by hanging on to it — ^as 
indeed why should they, when it was a 
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hired one and not their own ? We generally 
liked to run as close as possible to the 
carriage, so as to look as if we were in 
danger from it (though in reality we were 
perfectly safe), for then, if there was any 
lady who wanted to be thought very feeling, 
she was sure to begin screaming and hiding 
her face, and exclaiming: "Look at the 
wheel 1 It will go over the child — ^it will 
— I know it will I Oh, how horrid 1 I can't 
bear to look 1 Can't you stop the carriage ? 
Oh, don't let the poor little darling be killed ; 
do send it away ! " and such-like nonsense, 
till her favourite young man comforted her, 
and throw us kalfj[.H^nce to get rid of ua. 

But with all their fine feelings none of 
these people ever took the trouble to get out 
and walk up the long steep KUhiy hill, so as 
to lighten the work of the }XK>r animals that 
liad to draw them ; nor yet did they seem 
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to see any cruelty in filling a big, heavy 
omnibus as full as it could cram, and making 
two half-fed, overworked horses drag it and 
them for some twenty or thirty miles on 
the hottest days of the year, and go at a 
trot for the best part of the way, whether 
it were up hiU or. down. 



CHAPTER IL 



I WAS between fifteen and sixteen years old 
when first I fell in with Miss Gwenllian 
Tudor, and the habit of mobbing carriages — 
of which I have spoken — ^had a good deal to 
do with that acquaintance. For though, of 
course, at that age it was beneath my dignity 
to run affcer a carriage and hang on to it 
myself; yet it was a diflferent matter to 
watch the younger children and help them 
with a shout or so if there seemed to be a 
little extra noise wanted ; and so there was 
nothing to be wondered at in my throwing 
down my spade and rushing off to the road^ 
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one day that I heard a sound of a voice 
calling out, and of wheels and horses coming 
along quickly, as I was working in the 
garden. On this particular occasion, how- 
ever, I soon saw that something had gone 
wrong with the coming carriage. There 
was no one on the box, and the reins were 
dragging on the ground ; while the horses, 
apparently very much astonished to feel 
themselves uncontrolled, and not quite 
knowing what to make of it, were toss- 
ing their heads and trotting along at a 
smart pace, though not actually running 
away. 

Inside the carriage were two ladies, one 
young and the other elderly. , The latter 
was in a desperate fright, and kept screaming 
and trying to force open the door and throw 
herself out ; but the younger one, on the 
contrary, appeared quite calm and composed. 
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and was doing all she could to quiet her 
companion. 

They were coming from over Fairwood 
moor and going towards Swansea, and were 
just beginning to descend the first easy 
slopes of the long Killay hill, A little 
farther on they would reach a much steeper 
part where the full weight of the carriage 
would bear heavily on the horses and excite 
them ; and then kicking, and smashing the 
pole, an upset would almost certainly follow. 
It was no business of mine, however, and all 
I should have done would have been to run 
after the carriage, when it had passed, so 
as to see what would happen, if the young 
lady had not chanced to look quickly round 
just as she got near enough for me to see 
her face plainly. 

For a moment her large dark brown 
eyes looked full into mine, and seemed to 
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be asking for help, and in that moment 
a curious change came over me — I suddenly 
became very pitiful for her, and anxious 
that she should not be hurt; and so I 
sprang across tlie road to the side on 
which the reins were dragging, and tried 
to catch hold of them as they swept 
past me. I missed them and fell down, 
and very nearly rolled under the wheels; 
but I was up again in an instant, and, 
running down the hill at full speed, again 
got within reach, and was able to make^ 
a second attempt. This time I was 
successful ; with the reins in my hand 
I ran beside the carriage, pulling the 
horses back with all my might, and 
as they were luckily not running away in 
earnest, they began to go slower as soon as 
they felt a hand checking them, and had 
almost come to a standstill when I struck 
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my foot against a stone, and rolled over in 
the road like a shot rabbit. My hold on 
the reins drew me towards the still-moving 
carriage, and, in trying to keep my head 
away from the wheels, my right arm got 
run over and broken. I heard the bone 
snap, and felt a shoot of pain go through 
me, but I clung on to the reins with the 
other hand all the same ; so that the horses, 
still having my weight dragging at the 
bit, pulled up a few yards farther on in 
spite of my accident. By that time we 
were opposite The White Swan public-house, 
where two or three cartmen were having a 
glass of beer. And after seeing one of them 
go towards the horses' heads, and having 
the satisfaction of knowing that anyhow, 
as the young lady was now safe, I had done 
what I meant to do — ^which, to my mind, 
goes far to make up for whatever the doing 
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of a thing may have cost one — I fainted 
away, and knew nothing of what happened 
for the next few minutes. 

When I began to come to myself again I 
was lying by the roadside, away from the 
•carriage, and the young lady was stooping 
down by me and wiping my face with a 
wet handkerchief; for my head had got 
slightly cut on the stones, and what with 
dust and blood . together I was in such 
^ mess that it was hard to tell what my 
hurts really were. I felt rather confused 
just at first, and lay quite still with my 
-eyes shut, trying to recollect what had 
happened, and wondering how any human 
being could possibly touch one so gently; 
for her fingers passed over my face with 
no more weight than a summer's breeze, 
and I had never felt the like of their touch 
in all my life before. But as my mind 
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got clear, and I remembered everything 
distinctly, I thought it was foolish to lie 
there like a log instead of doing anything 
to help myself; so I said in English (which 
I had learnt through my mother's being 
an Englishwoman) : " Will I do now, miss ; 
or shall you be wanting to clean a bit 
more on me before I shall get up?" 

"Do sit up if you can," she replied, 
smiling; "I'm very glad that you are not 
too much hurt to do it, as I was afraid 
you were." 

I was in a good deal of pain, there's 
no denying; but as I did not want her 
to think me a baby, to make a fuss about 
every little trifle, I sat up without any 
more ado, and looked about me. 

The old lady had just managed to leave 
off screaming, and to get out of the carriage. 
She looked uncommonly scared at first. 
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but when, after feeling and shaking herself 
all over, she discovered that no bones were 
broken, she became a little happier, and 
came up to where we were. Taking a 
great pair of glasses that hung round her 
neck, and spreading them across the bridge 
of her nose, she had a good stare at me, 
and then said to the young lady sharply : 
** Eeally, Gwenllian, I am surprised at you ! 
Leaving me to myself to get out of the 
carriage the best way I could, without any- 
one to lean on or to let down the steps 
for ine, whilst you rushed off to attend to 
a boy whom no one ever saw before ! I 
think you might have remembered that 
your father's sister has some claim to be 
considered before a mere stranger, and that 
there was no one but you to help me to-day, 
owing to our not "having brought a footman 
with us. I only wish we had, and then 
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this dreadful accident wouldn't have hap- 
pened to us. But of course I know that 
Providence always settles everything for 
the best in some way or other, so I don't 
complain." 

Miss Gwenllian looked up pleasantly in 
the old lady's face, and answered: "Well, 
aunt, I was coming to you in a minute if 
you had waited, only I couldn't help seeing 
to the boy who saved us first, for I wasn't 
sure but what he might . have been killed, 
and I knew that you were all right." 

"All right, indeed!" exclaimed the aunt, 
indignantly. "How can you suppose it pos- 
sible to be all right after such danger, such 
a shock to the nerves ? • I believe I am very 
much hurt indeed, only I can't yet say 
exactly what the injury is, because I've not 
had time. to ascertain. But after. what I've 
just gone through I'm convinced that I'm 
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shaken to a jelly, or bruised from head to 
foot, or something else quite as bad. I feel 
quite — quite — ah, there ! I can't call to 
mind the word for it at this moment, but 
it's something very unpleasant anyhow — a 

shivering, and a sort of an all-overishness 

Ah well 1 young people have no considera- 
tion for old ones, and I daresay you don t 
care a bit for what I feel. To think that I, 
who am always so careful, should have had 
such a thing happen to me I Of course 
Providence always arranges everything for 
the best, and for my part, that quite satisfies 
me. But never again will I go out in the 
carriage without the footman." 

Just then the coachman came running up 
in a great state of mind. The accident had 
come about through his letting go of the 
reins to get off the box and knock a stone 
out of one of the horses' feet ; for whilst he 
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was picking up another stone for the pur- 
pose, something had startled the animals 
and made them trot on suddenly before he 
could stop them. He now arrived where we 
were in a tremendous bustle — far too much 
taken up with thinking of the carriage and 
horses to pay any attention to the ladies. 
First he examined the horses, then the 
harness — ^prying into every strap and buckle 
to see that all was unbroken and in its place 
— ^then looked over the carriage to find out 
if a spoke of a wheel was cracked, a comer 
chipped, or an atom of paint scratched any- 
where — ^and then, when at last he had 
satisfied himself that no barm had been 
done, he drew a long breath, took off his 
hat, pulled out of it a great red-and-blue 
handkerchief with which he mopped his 
forehead, and exclaimed : " Well, indeed 
to goodness, that is luck for me now I For 
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what was I do, look you, if my carriage or 
my horses was take some harm to them ? 
I think I w^as not able to look the Squire in 
the face again then. No, indeed ! " He 
then seemed suddenly to remember the 
two ladies, and looked towards them. But, 
seeing them to be safe and sound, he took 
hold of the reins, climbed on to the box, 
and sat there waiting for orders, and slowly 
getting over his flurry. 

Meanwhile all the children of the place 
had come crowding round us, and were 
behaving in a way that made me quite 
ashamed for them. Grown-up Welsh people 
are mostly better mannered than the English 
louts ; and I was just getting old enough to 
be beginning to have some ideas of polite- 
ness in me, so it made me cross to see the 
children fighting and shoving . for who 
should get nearest to us, a^d staring at us 
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as if we had been a show ; and talking of 
the two ladies to their faces and passing 
remarks on them just as if they had not 
been there at all, or had had no ears to hear 
with. There was not much chance of the 
ladies understanding what was said, because 
it was all in Welsh ; but I did not think of 
that then, and was getting very angry with 
the children, and wishing my broken arm 
would let me go and give them a lesson 
in manners, when the young lady took my 
attention oflf them by asking me my name. 
" Evan Williams, miss," said I. 

** Do you live far oflf ? " asked she. 

"No, sure, miss," said I; *^'tis only 
just at the top of the hill that we da 
live." 

'' Well, Evan," she said, " if you think 
you are able to walk now, suppose you and 
I go to your house together, for I want to 
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see you safe home and in someone's caro 
before I go." 

Here, however, the old lady interfered. 

"I really cannot consent to your doing 
anything of the kind, GwenllianI" cried she. 
*' Even if you don't mind what happens to 
yourself, yet at all events you might have 
enough consideration for me, and for your 
dear father, and for the servants, to keep 
you from rushing recklessly into any chance 
poor person's cottage, where, for all you 
know, there may be scarlet fever, or smaE 
pox, or measles, or whooping-cough, or 
mumps, or any other of those diseases that 
people are sure to bring home in their 
clothes from those sorts of places. As I 
always say. Providence always settles every- 
thing for the best ; but that^s no reason why 
one shouldn't take proper precautions." 

But as Miss Gwenllian only laughed and 
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shook her head at all this, the old lady went 
on : 

" Well if you mil be rash and headstrong 
you will, and it's no use nay talking ; but at 
least do ask the boy if he, or any of his 
family are in charge of a medical man, or 
have been so lately." 

"When I heard this I thought it was high 

time I said a word for myself. What a 

medical man might be I did not know, 

but what being in charge meant I did know, 

and thought that most likely "medical 

man*' was another name for a policeman, 

I felt injured at her being so ready to 

suspect us of getting into trouble, when I 

knew there was not a word to be said 

against one of us ; and, if there bad been, 

did she think it likely for me to go and 

let out about it to her, with the young 

lady listening, too? So I answered licr 
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$liarp enough : " Not a one of us do be 
in nobody's charge, nor haven't been neither 
not since three months back or more, when 
Squire Hughes's kipper was make some 
trouble with father about a couple of rabbits 
he was take home for someone else. But 
the meddlesome old kipper was not get 
nothing by it neither after all, for . there 
wasn't nobody to prove nothing against 
father, and they had to let him go free 
directly. Indeed, and if that kipper waa 
not mind what he was about I was not 
wonder if he was get more than he was 
like for himself some fine night— there 
now I" 
, When I finished speaking I saw . that 
Miss Gwenllian was laughing, and this 
made me feel still more injured, for I 
thought she laughed because she did not 
believe me, and that seemed very hard when. 
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I had not told her one word of lies. For, 
whatever father might have done about the 
rabbits, at any rate it was quite true to say 
that no one could prove that he had come 
by them wrongfully. So, feeling, as I said 
before, very much offended I got up and 
began to walk away sulkily by myself, 
when Miss Gwenllian made matters all 
straight by saying that her aunt had only 
wanted to know if we had anyone ill at 
home* As to this I could give a thoroughly 
satisfactory answer (though what being ill 
had to do with being in charge I could 
not for the life of me make out) ; so then 
the aunt made no more objections, and 
wc all three went up the hill to our cottage. 
Mother was out just then, and we sat 
down and waited for her to come back, as 
Miss Gwenllian said she should like to see 
her before going away. The old lady filled 
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in the time by asking me, in a very superior, 
condescending sort of way, how old I was, 
whether I went to school, what work I 
did, whether I was a good boy, and all 
kinds of other personal questions, such as 
most gentlefolks seem to think they have 
a right to ask when they go into a poor 
man's house. Sometimes, as I have listened 
to the things said by them in some cottage 
into which they have poked themselves 
without waiting to be asked or wished 
for, I have w^ondered how it would be if 
the poor man were to treat my lord's castle 
and its inhabitants in the same cool way. 
" It's scarcely believable," says my lady, 
tossing her chin in the air, "and I never 
should have believed it if I hadn't heard 
it with my own ears ! A man, a mere 
common man, walked into my boudoir 
without knocking, and asked me if my 
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children were good at their lessons, and 
how my husband treated me, and whether 
1 was saving, and had anything put by 
against bad times, and then said that the 
passages and stairs were not quite as clean 
as he liked to see them kept! I should 
like to know what business it was of 
his ? " 

*' As for me, I very nearly fainted,'' 
exclaims the eldest daughter. "He asked 
me how old I was, and said he thought 
it bis duty to speak to me about my clothes, 
to advise me to dress in a less expensive 
and more useful fashion, and to warn me 
against spending money on mere vain 
ornaments. A most impertinent scoundrel ! " 

*^ Impertinent scoundrel indeed 1 " echoes 
my lord ; " he actually told me that I was 
foolish to be running into debt, and said 
with a sigh that he was afraid I was too 
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fond of the bottle, and had better check 
that in time, before the habit should grow- 
too strong for me ! I had him kicked 
out by the servants and ducked till he 
hadn't a dry thread about him ; that's 
one comfort." 

" So I should think," observes my lord's 
son and heir; "the blackguard had the 
cheek to begin reading me a regular lecture, 
saying he hadn't seen me at church for 
some time, that young men should not 
neglect their religious duties, and that 
he wished me to read a tract against 
swearing ! " 

And then the whole family agree that 
if such inquisitiveness, impertinence, and 
interference are to be tolerated the world 
may as well come to an end at once, and 
that the lower classes must be kept in 
their proper places and not allowed to 
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trouble their heads about what does not 
concern them. Which means that what 
is — on the part of a rich man — called 
taking a kindly interest in his neighbours, 
becomes intolerable insolence on the part 
of a poor man, who is expected thankfully 
and humbly to welcome the visit of his 
superior at all times and seasons, and 
readily to answer whatever question may 
be put to him; even though it may have 
been asked and answered often before, and 
the questioner may be evidently talking 
as a mere matter of course, and without 
really bestowing either care or attention 
on the answer. Not that Miss Gwenllian 
was one of this sort, and she was always 
heartily welcome to whatever cottage she 
went ; but then she was one in a thousand, 
and I never came across any other of the 
gentry who knew how to behave what I 
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■call properly to a poor person in his own 
home. 

However, to go back to my story, there 
we sat waiting for mother to come back, 
with the old lady questioning, and giving 
good advice, and jabbering away at a great 
rate, till the behaviour of my little brother 
Bill rather hindered her, and kept her quiet. 
He and my sister Peggy, with their fingers 
in their mouths (as is the way of children 
who are observing any strange thing in- 
tently), had followed us into* the house from 
the road ; and Bill, who had never seen any 
fine clothes before, was very much interested 
in a velvet jacket that the old lady was 
wearing. At first he only stared at it with 
all his eyes, but before long he drew nearer 
to it, and took to flopping his dirty hands on 
it, stroking it, and pulling gently at little 
bits of the soft stuff to see if it would come 
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off. He was standing behind the old lady 
so that she could not see what was going on, 
and if ever she looked round his way, his- 
fingers went back into his mouth like 
lightning, and he would be standing as 
still and innocent as possible while sho 
looked at him. However, she seemed to be 
fidgety at his being behind her, and by-and- 
by she moved her chair right back against 
the wall so that he could not touch her 
without being seen. And then all of a 
sudden an idea came into his head. We 
had a kitten that he was mighty fond of, and 
thinking that it would be the same pleasure 
to the little cat to play with the funny new 
stuff that it was to him, he went and fetched 
her, and threw her right at the old lady's, 
jacket without saying a word. Of course 
the poor kitten was desperately frightened. 
She just stuck her claws into the trimming 
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for a moment, and then bolted upstairs 
mewing Hke mad, and very angry with Bill, 
and without doing any harm. But the old 
lady was as much put out as the kitten, 
and after jumping and screaming, stayed 
pretty quiet afterwards ; though Peggy put 
an end to Bill's mischief by giving him a 
good smack on the head, and turning him 
out into the street to roar, or play with the 
other children, just as he pleased. 

Soon after this mother came in, and Miss 
Gwenllian told her how I had got hurt, and 
asked if she might send a doctor to me and 
might come back again herself to see how I 
was getting on. And then she and her aunt 
got into the carriage and drove off. I wanted 
to think of this new and wonderful young 
lady whom I had been listening to and 
looking at for the last hour, and I was 
sorry she was gone, so I would not speak 
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to anyone else, and turned sulky to mother 

♦ 
and Peggy, and sat silent in the corner by 

myself. 

"Doctor indeed," grumbled father when 
he came home and heard what had 
happened ; " and where shall she find a 
doctor as shall know so much as old Betty 
Perkins of Penclawdd ? I do believe that 
a word from she and a look from her one 
eye shall do more to cure someone than aU 
the doctors as was ever bom, or all the oils 
as was ever mixed ! Howsoever, if so be 
as the lady shall send a doctor I do suppose 
as she shall pay him too ; so he can come if 
he do like, whatever." 

So the doctor was let to come and to 
attend to me, although the general opinion 
in the place was that it was a sin and a 
shame to let me be touched by a man 
who was paid the more the longer he 
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kept me ill, and would be paid just the 
same if I died as if I got well; whereas 
old Betty Perkins never took a penny from 
a^nyone unless she cured him. Indeed I 
myself rather doubted whether my ann was 
having fair play in being put into the 
doctor's care ; but, as Miss Gwenllian wished 
it, I made no objections, for she seemed 
to have bewitched me, and whatever she 
wished was my law. So I was pretty civil 
to the doctor for her sake, and generally did 
what he told me, unless it was anything that 
we all knew to be clean against reason — 
such as wanting the bedroom window to be 
kept constantly open. He was very fond 
of making a fuss about that ; declaring that 
the air was thick and stuffy enough to 
breed a fever, and we used to save the 
trouble of an argument by letting him have 
his say unanswered and open the window 
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as much as he liked whilst he was there, 
and then shutting it up tight again the 
moment he was gone. We weren't going 
to believe all the nonsense he talked, and 
have the whole family catch their death of 
colds with open windows as he would have 
liked us to do. Fresh, cold air is good for 
everyone in its proper place, but that place 
is not a bedroom. For why not sleep 
out of doors at once? and why have a 
bedroom at all, unless you want to avoid 
the outside air ? As mother said, it was 
absurd to talk of letting in the cold outside 
air instead of the inside air which had 
been in the room since the night before, 
and the night before that, and for nights 
and nights before that again, making it 
warm and snug and comfortable! It was 
likely enough for a man who got more 
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money the longer I was ill to want us to 
do such a silly thing ; but it would be just 
as unlikely for us to be fools enough to do 
it — and no more we did. 



I »» 
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CHAPTER IIL 

Whether owing to the doctor's skill or not 
I do not know, but at all events my arm 
got well at last As long as I was ill Miss 
Gwenllianused to come and see meconstantly, 
sometimes reading to me and sometimes 
bringing me wonderful jellies, and soups, 
and puddings, and creams, and such things, 
which were so good that I used to think 
they could not really be made from flour 
and eggs and meat, just like what we cooked 
for ourselves ; or, if they were, how could 
they come to be so different and so much 
nicer? I remember one day when Peggy 
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tasted some of my jelly, she said that if she 
had a cook who could make a thing like that, 
she should do nothing but go on eating 
it all day long, and I was pretty much of the 
same opinion myself. 

Then the stories Miss Gwenllian read me 
were wonderful too. They were not all 
about good children who get rich and 
become lords and ladies, and bad children 
who come to a bad end ; but they were 
stories of people who travelled about, and 
had adventures, and fought with lions, 
and bears, and wolves, and snakes; or 
else they were stories about fairies who 
could do whatever they liked with wands 
that they always carried in their hands 
— something like Moses's rod, I used to 
think. . 

All her stories were amusing, but on 
the whole the fairy stories were what I 
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liked best of all, because the fairies were 
such strange creatures, you could never 
guess what they were likely to do 
next. 

All this time I was getting more and 
more taken up with Miss Gwenllian her- 
self, and I thought much more of her 
than of any one of the stories she told me. 
There was nothing that I would not do 
to try and please her, and whatever she 
told me to do I felt as if I certainly must 
do. I think it was her eyes that took 
hold of me more than anything else, and 
gave her the strange power that she had 
over me ; and yet, though I felt how 
entirely she took possession of me, and 
seemed to leave me no will of my own 
against hers, still that did not frighten 
me or make me want to stay away from 
her to keep myself free. On the contrary. 
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the more I saw her the more I longed to 
see her. 

Finding that I could not read or write, 
she began teaching me a bit ; and when I 
was well she offered to go on with my 
lessons if I cared to come over to Penfawr 
— ^her father's house — to learn. I was only 
too glad to think that I should thus be able 
to go on seeing her, so it was settled for me 
to go to Penfawr every Sunday afternoon to 
be taught by her. 

Penfawr was not very far from Swansea, 
and fully four miles from us. It was a 
large house standing in the middle of a 
fine estate which swarmed with game, for 
her father — Squire Tudor — was fond of 
his shooting, and preserved carefully, and 
thought a poacher the most wicked and 
hateful of mankind. I had never been 
there till the first Sunday afternoon after 
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my ann was welL It was a beautiful day, 
and I did not reach Penfawr till later than 
I had meant to do, because I dawdled on 
the way to look at the sea — ^it looked so- 
bright and blue from the top of Killay 
hill looking across to Swansea, and beyond 
that to Neath, and then Margam woods, 
and the Porthcawl sands, getting more and 
more blue in the distance, till nothings 
could be seen but one blue haze. And 
then again from the high ground near 
Hendrefoilan old farm there was Clyne 
wood lying green and red and brown close 
below me, and the Mumbles Bay beyond 
that, with little white-sailed vessels dotted 
about over the brilliantly blue water, and 
the coast of Devonshire on the other side^ 
too far off to show more of itself than just 
its lights and shadows — it all looked so 
sunshiny and beautiful that it was no 
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wonder I stopped here and there to look 
at the view — a view, alas ! that my eyes 
will never see again in this life; though 
I often think that, maybe when I am 
dead, my spirit will go back and look at 
the dear old place which it gets sick and 
sore with longing after. 

Well, I got to Penfawr Lodge at last on 
that Sunday afternoon, and began to walk 
quietly up the drive without ever dream- 
ing what temptations were coming upon 
me. But the Squire was a great pre- 
server of game, and his grounds abounded 
with rabbits, to say nothing of a very 
fair sprinkling of pheasants as well; and 
the sight of the rabbits hopping in and 
out of hedges and bushes on all sides, and 
the sound of the crow and rush of pheasants 
rising in the plantations close by were a 
sore trial to me ; for it is the nature of 
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most boys and men — whether poor or rich 
— to want to catch and kill any live 
creature whatever ; and I longed greatly 
to have a hunt after one or other of the 
furred or feathered animals that seemed 
to make so little account of my presence. 
At first, however, I resisted the temptation 
manfully; but presently I could not help 
stopping to watch an old cock pheasant 
who seemed to have hurt himself in 
Bome way, and to be unable to fly. 
After looking at him, I could not keep 
myself from going nearer to him — ^he ran 
away from me for a few steps — I again 
followed him — he again ran on — and 
after repeating this for two or three times 
I forgot all prudence and sprang forward 
to catch hold of him, just managing to 
touch the end of his longest tail feather. 
But I had been mistaken in thinking he 
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could not fly, for with one loud crow 
of alarm and disgust lie pulled himself 
free from me and flew off" safely into the 
cover — ^leaving me gaping like a fool with 
the feather in my hand. His loud crow- 
ing frightened me; for supposing one of 
those nasty, prying keepers had been 
about, and had come to the place and 
found me holding the feather ? What a 
scrape I should have got into then I So I 
ran back to the road, and walked on 
quickly, resolved to take no more notice 
of any of these aggravating birds. But 
I forgot to harden myself against tempta- 
tions from rabbits also; and when at 
last one silly young rabbit bounced out 
of the grass just under my feet, I did 
the thing that came natural to me with- 
out any consideration, and that was to 
throw my stick at him. It hit him hard. 
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and he rolled over and over, and I pounced 
upon him to knock his brains out; but 
for as quick as I was, the troublesome little 
brute managed to give a loud screech first 
— which is a thing that I have noticed 
rabbits are very apt to do when one par- 
ticularly wants them to be quiet. I popped 
him into my pocket in a minute, hoping no 
one had been in hearing ; but by this time 
1 had got to quite near the house, and 
before I had gone two steps farther, whom 
should I see coming towards me but Squire 
Tudor himself ! I tried to look as innocent 
as possible; but the suddenness of the 
whole thing, and the knowledge of the 
rabbit in my pocket, made my heart beat 
fast, and I felt the blood rushing to 
my face and making me as red as a 
turkey cock. The Squire looked at me 
suspiciously. 
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"Did you hear a rabbit scream near 
here a minute ago ? " asked he. 

I had quite lost my wits, and I could 
only stammer, and hesitate, and say that 
I didn't know. 

" Not know ! " said he sharply. " Don't 
tell me such nonsense. I can tell by the 
cut of you that you are no town boy not 
to know what a rabbit's scream is when you 
hear it, and you must have heard that one, 
^s you aren't deaf. Why the rabbit can't 
have been twenty yards from where we 
stand. And I should like to know what 
business brings you prowling about my 
grounds with that great stick in your 
hand ? " 

I felt that I was getting redder and 
hotter than ever, and I could have 
heat myself for not being the same as 
usual ; but somehow I could not think 
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of the right thing to say, so, instead of 
telling him straight out that I was going 
to see Miss Gwenllian by her own wish, 
I only stammered out : . " Please, sir, I do 
always be having this stick when I do 
be out walking." 

*' Humph 1 " growled he* *' And pray 
what may that be at the end of your 
stick? Give it here for me to look at." 

As he spoke I glanced at the stick,. 
and in a crack at the end of it I saw, 
to my horror, a piece of the rabbit's fur 
stuck fast. I certainly do think that wa& 
the troublesomest rabbit anyone ever had 
the killing of: jfirst to come thrusting 
himself in my way when I was not think- 
ing of him, or wanting him ; then, instead 
of being killed quietly, to go screaming 
out and bringing the Squire on me, and 
last of all to leave its fur in the stick 
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to tell tales of me ! I gave up the stick 
as told, and thought I would make a bolt 
and get off before more harm came; but 
this I was not let to do, for the Squire took 
told of my collar at the same time he 
took hold of the stick, and held me fast 
while he examined the fur and made sure 
what it was. 

" You young scoundrel ! " he exclaimed, 
giving me a shake . in his passion ; " I 
suppose next you'll tell me that you always 
have fresh rabbit's fur on your stick when 
you are out walking, and that you have 
leave, to do what you please in my grounds ! 
I can guess now how that rabbit came to 
scream. Give it up to me directly, for 
1 warrant youVe got it somewhere about 
you." 

Saying this, and without letting go of 
me, he rummaged through my pockets till 
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he found the dead rabbit, which was still 
warm. 

By that time he was in a towering 
rage. 

" You impudent young rascal ! " he 
cried. " So this is how you spend your 
Sunday afternoon? Sauntering up my 
drive like a gentleman coming to call, 
and poaching my rabbits under my very 
nose ! But 111 teach you to play such 
tricks here." 

With that he began trying to get the 
stick out of my hand^ to beat me with 
it, which I resisted vigorously ; so there 
we were — struggling and fighting — he 
holding my collar with one hand, and 
trying to force the - stick from me, and I 
holding on to it tightly and doing all I 
could to wrench myself clear from him, 
when Miss Gwenllian came upon us. We 
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were near enough to the house for lier to 
hear her father speaking angrily, and she 
had come out to see what was the matter. 

" Oh papa, what is it ? " she cried. 
**Has that boy done anything wrong? 
He is Evan Williams, who stopped the 
carriage for us that day when the horses 
ran away on Fairwood, you know. He 
was to come and see me this afternoon, 
and I have been expecting him the last 
half hour, and wondering what had 
hecome of him." 

Till my young lady came out I had 

quite forgotten who I was fighting with; 

hut when I saw her and remembered that 

the Squire was her father, I felt as ashamed 

of myself as could be, for what must she 

think to see me struggling with him like 

that ? I left off fighting and stood quiet, 

and the Squire began to calm down also. 
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''Oh, SO that's Evan Williams, is it?" 
said he, still keeping a tight hold of me. 
**But I found the young scamp stealing 
my rabbits, on his way to see you. What 
does he mean by that? Fd have given 
him a rabbit and welcome, if he'd asked 
for it— aye, and a hundred of them, too 
— ^for the sake of his having saved you; 
but I vow he shan't help himself to them, 
and come poaching in my covers as he 
chooses, not if he'd saved you a dozen 
times over." 

Here I thought I would speak a word 
for myself, so I said : 

"Well, indeed to goodness, and I 
was not mean to be stealing your rabbit, 
sir — no, sure I — but the thing was jump 
out at my feet so quick, look you, that I 
was knock it over before I was have time 
to think what I was An. AnrI aftoi* nil 
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you cannot say as I waa steal it away, 
neither, for there it is for you, for sure;" 
and so saying I pointed to it lying dead 
on the ground. 

** Ah 1 but how about it's not being 
stolen if I hadn't chanced to find you 
out ? " said the Squire, with a half-smile 
coming over his face. "I take it I shouldn't 
have ever seen much of that rabbit if I 
hadn't happened to be in the way, and 
to hear it scream some few minutes ago. 
However, attend to me now. I'll forgive 
you this time on condition that you promise 
never to poach here again, and not to let 
auyone else know that I ever did such an 
unprincipled thiug as to let off a poacher 
caught red-handed." 

This I promised readily, and so ended 
my first meeting with the Squire. Would 
that it had been our last one too ! But 
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you sec there seemed from the beginning 
to be a sort of fate that drew him and 
me into enmity, and made me quarrel 
with him almost in spite of myself. 

I kept my promise about the poach- 
ing — because he was Miss Gwenllian's 
father — and never after touched fur or 
feather belonging to him. But all the 
same, I never can see that a man has 
any right to preserve hares and rabbits. 
"When God made the land He put them 
into it just like the blackberries, and the 
mushrooms, and such like, for the good 
of everyone who lives there, and I can- 
not see what right any man has to take 
possession of them and call them his own. 
Why they are common property — ^just like 
any moor or common is common property 
on which the neighbours may turn out 
their horses, cows, geese, donkeys, pigs. 
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and sheep to graze as they like, and which 
no man has a right to enclose and shut 
np from the rest. And don't the hares 
and rabbits belong to everyone in just 
the same way ? And what right has a 
man to say they belong to him merely 
because they happen to be on his land? 
Therefore I never could see that it was 
stealing if a hare or rabbit happened to 
be on someone else's field when I took it, 
and no more did anyone else at Killay 
call it stealing either — no — not even the 
minister. His flock paid him as much 
in food, or clothes, or work, or such 
things as they did in money ; and if 
ever anyone brought him a pheasant or 
a partridge he made a fuss and did not 
like to take it, saying that he was afraid 
it had been stolen and that he did not 
like to receive stolen things. But with 
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hares and rabbits it was quite different, 
and he would take as many as were 
brought him without saying a word — 
which shows what he thought about the 
matter. 

How odd it is that people should be 
80 different in their ideas ; for if any one 
had said such things to Squire Tudor ^I 
do suppose he would have broken the 
man's head^ there and then. 



CHAPTER IV. 



I HAVE not yet told you whom Squire 
Tudor's family consisted of, but it is time I 
did so. He had no brother and only one 
sister — Miss Elizabeth. He had married an 
English lady, and had two children — a boy 
and a girl. The girl was my Miss Gwenllian, 
and the boy, Owen, was two years younger 
than her ; but he had been lost in a very sad 
way when only a year old, which had been 
a terrible grief to all the family. All that 
was known about the matter was that one 
morning the child and nurse went out 
walking as usual, but were not come back 
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at dinner-time. Mrs. Tudor got uneasy, 
and was just going to send in search of 
them, when the nurse appeared without 
the child, wet through and crying bitterly. 
Her story was that she had been walking 
on the sands below Sketty, with little 
Master Owen in her arms, and had gone a 
long way out as the tide was lower than 
usual. She did not notice at first when 
the tide turned, and when she wanted to 
go back she found it was already running in 
between her and the land, so that she was 
quite surrounded by water. There was no 
one in sight to help her, she said, and 
she ran as fast as she could to where the 
water seemed most shallow, and began to 
wade through it, holding the baby as high 
as she could to keep him dry. The water 
was deeper than she thought to find it, 
and, as it was a rough day and good-sized 
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waves were running in, she had a hard job 
to keep her feet. At about the middle 
of the passage she stumbled over a stone 
and fell down. Just at that moment a 
big wave had come and washed the child 
out of her arms. She had had the greatest 
difficulty in getting safely to land herself, 
and she had never managed to get hold of 
the child again, so he had been carried out 
to sea and drowned. 

This was the nurse's account of the 
matter, and she seemed almost out of her 
wits with grief ; and no one could possibly 
blame her for her carelessness more than 
she blamed herself. It was thought certain 
that the body of the child would be washed 
ashore somewhere, and for days and days 
the Squire had people searching for it all 
along the coast between the Mumbles and 
Swansea. But it was no use. Some 
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strange current must have carried the 
body away, for nothing was ever seen of 
it, nor yet of the little cap, and hood, 
and ribbons that the child wore. 

Poor Mrs. Tudor, who had never been 
very strong, could not get over the shock 
of the child's loss, and pined away more 
and more, till at last she died when Miss 
Gwenllian was about eight years old. And 
ever since that, the Squire's sister Miss 
Elizabeth (not being married) had lived 
with him and taken charge of the house 
for him. 

Miss Elizabeth was a well-meaning old 
lady, I do believe, but she had queer 
ideas in many ways, and I never got to 
be very fond of her, nor did she ever 
take to me at all — which perhaps may 
have had something to do with it. She 
never seemed to think that poor people 
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could be quite the same flesh and blood 
as herself. If they were sick, or in want, 
ahe would very likely try to be kind to 
them in her own fashion ; but then it 
was in a grand, high sort of way, more 
as if it was a dog or cat that she was 
caring for than a fellow- creature, who 
'Could think, and speak, and feel, and 
have a soul just like one of the gentry. 
One curious thing about her was that 
she was always making plans to keep out 
of every possible accident and misfortune, 
and yet always finished up with her 
favourite remark that no doubt Provi- 
dence always settled everything for the 
best. As she said it so often, I suppose 
she really believed it, but she certainly 
seemed to think she could help in the 
arrangement of things a good deal herself. 
She had the greatest possible dislike to 
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Dissenters, and seemed to think it almost 
wrong to speak of them — just as if the 
very word might take root in the ground 
and spring up as an enemy * ready ta 
fight against the Church. I am sure she 
was very doubtful if any Dissenter could 
possibly be saved — and if so, no doubt 
there was some reason in her horror for 
them. 

Poor Miss Elizabeth 1 I well remember 
one Sunday that Miss Gwenllian was ill^ 
she asked her aunt to teach me instead 
of her — and a funny lesson it was. To 
tell you the truth, I did not like the 
change at all, for I was not much set 
on learning unless it was from Miss 
Gwenllian ; but as I did not want to vex 
her by not doing what she had settled 
for me, I set to work with Miss Elizabeth, 
who had never before taught any poor 
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people except a class of nice tidy little 
Church children at the Church Sunday 
school near Penfawr, and to whom I and 
my ignorance of what she thought I ought 
to know, were about as much of a shock 
as a bucket of cold water thrown over her 
would have been. 

She began by asking me questions out 
of the Church catechism, thinking that of 
course I must know that. When she found 
I could not answer — as how could I, when 
I knew nothing whatever about it, and 
she held the book so that I could not 
see into it over her shoulder and read the 
answers that way ? — she got cross, and 
gave it me to learn, saying that she was 
sure that I was only pretending not to 
know, that I could answer well enough 
if I chose, and that I was to sit quiet 
and learn the first page by heart. 
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I was always pretty quick at learning 
things, so I soon knew my lesson, and 
when she had heard me say it with- 
out a fault, she began to look rather 
pleasanter. 

"Now I shall see if you understand 
what you have learnt," said she. "What 
place were you taken to when you were 
baptized ? " 

"Nowhere, mum," answered I, not 

guessing what answer she wanted. 

"Oh, were you baptized in your own 
home, then ? " she asked. 

"No, sure," replied I, not quite under- 
standing what was the good of all these 
questions ; " I was not baptized never — not 
nowhere at all." 

She did look shocked at this, and I 
saw that she gave a sort of shudder, and 
seemed to draw away farther from me as 
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if I had been a toad, or snake, or some 
poisonous creature. 

" Never baptized at all 1 " she ex- 
claimed. "Oh dear! how can Gwenllian 
be so foolish as to have to do with a 
heathen like that I Never baptized ! and 
says he doesn't know the catechism ! Who 
would have thought it possible that a niece 
of mine should take any interest in such 
a boy as that, and have him for her 
pupil?" 

And she looked so horrified, and went on 
exclaiming " Oh dear!" and " Is it possible V* 
tUl I almost began to think I really must 
be something very dreadful without knowing 
it ' Then she seemed suddenly to make 
up her mind that she was going to make 
me good all at once by talking, so she 
fell to preaching at me. Such a preaching 
as it was ! I tried to listen at first, though 
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I did not understand it at all; but, after 
a bit, the steady hard sound of her voice 
going on and on without changing made 
me drowsy, and I fell fast asleep. From this 
she woke me with a box on the ear, 
declaring that it was no use trying to 
mend such a bad boy as I was, and that 
she would have no more to do with me. 
And from that time forth she never tried 
to teach me anything again. 

The footman at Penfawr, with whom 
I was rather friends, told me that after 
that Sunday she told Miss Gwenllian she 
really ought to have nothing to do with 
me ; but that Miss Gwenllian only seemed 
amused at. her aunt's being so shocked, 
and said that the worse I was the more 
reason there was to try and teach me 
something better. 

Another thing I heard from my friend 
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the footman was that, when my arm was 
broken, the Squire had not at first been 
very pleased at Miss Gwenllian's going to 
see me, saying that the people at Upper 
Killay were a bad, rough lot, and that 
he did not want to have a daughter of his 
^oing amongst them, considering what 
awkward stories were told sometimes about 
what happened to the Gower farmers on 
market-days. Report said that when 
farmers from Gower were going home with 
the money for whatever they might have 
sold in Swansea, if they were the worse 
for liquor, as they were very apt to be — 
being sometimes so drunk that they had 
to trust entirely to their horses to get thejn 
safe home — ^it was an even chance but what 
some of the Killay or Upper Killay people 
managed to rob them as they crossed 
Fairwood moor, and that many a farmer 
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who had money when he left Swansea had 
none by the time he got back to his farm 
in Gower. And so it was partly from 
this that we came to have a bad name at 
Upper Killay, though the stories had never 
been proved against us. However, Miss 
Gwenllian got over her father's objections — 
she never being afraid of anything for 
herself— and got leave to do as she pleased 
about coming to see me, and having me 
at Penfawr as well. 

She got to make a pretty tidy scholar 
of me before long, for — like most Welsh 
people — I was quick to learn when I had 
a mind to it; and I had mind enough to 
learn when I saw how it pleased her. She 
taught me not Only reading and writing, 
but something about religion as well, and 
I was surprised to find that Church people 
used the same Bible as people did in chapel. 
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But I do not know that my religious teach- 
ing got very far. I was quite satisfied 
that whatever she taught me must be all 
right, and I wanted to think and do what- 
ever she wanted me to think and do ; but 
I believe that if she had tried to teach me 
wickedness instead of goodness it would 
have been all the same to me, and I should 
have been just as willing to learn it to 
please her. Only I suppose that is imagin- 
ing an impossibility, for if she had been 
wicked she would have been quite different 
from what she was, and if she had been 
different from what she was, then she could 
not have had such a strange attraction 
for me. 

If she had known how I believed in her 
she might have saved herself, a good deal 
of time and trouble in trying to make me 
understand why one thing was right and 
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the other wrong, for if she had merely 
said "This is right," and "That is wrong/' 
I was quite ready to take her word for it 
without any reasons. I do not know if 
she believed the stories about the Gower 
farmers or not, but she certainly took a 
good deal of pains to impress upon me the 
wickedness of stealing. Possibly she may 
have had some idea of the temptation to 
rob a rich farmer coming in my way some 
day, and wished to guard me against giving 
way to it. But if so, it would have been 
much simpler to tell me straight out that 
it would displease her if I were to do 
such a thing, for that would have been 
quite reason enough to keep me from 
doing it. 

I was very happy then, going to see 
her and learn from her weekly, and,j I 
should have liked it to go on for ever. 
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But it came to an end about two years 
after first I had known her — ^when I was 
just seventeen — for she and her father 
and aunt had to go and travel in foreign 
parts on account of her aunt's health, and 
Penfawr was to be shut up for some time 
— ^perhaps for two or three years. 



CHAPTER V. 



No account of Upper Killay would be 
complete that said nothing about Philip 
Jenkins, the landlord of The "White Swan, 
which was the only public-house in the 
place. A big strong man was Phil, who 
never looked anyone straight in the face, 
but mostly kept his eyes on the ground, 
and slouched about with a hang-dog sort 
of look. He, and his wife, and his daughter 
Jane lived alone in the public-house, keep- 
ing no servant, and doing the work of 
it themselves ; but poor Jane was not 
good for very much, being half-witted 
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from a fall she had when a child, and a 
good deal crippled with rheumatic fever 
besides. Almost everyone was sorry for 
the poor half-saved girl, except her father, 
who always seemed cross with her for 
being so helpless and sickly, and who 
sometimes ill-treated her shamefully when 
he was drunk. 

It was not very often that he did get 
drunk, but now and then he would go on 
drinking beer steadily for a week or fort- 
night, till he was no better than a mad- 
man. I remember once when he had got 
himself into this state, he took a candle 
and went upstairs to where his. wife was 
in bed and set her cap on fire, and she 
had to jump up, and tear off the cap, and 
run out of the house for her life, with him 
following her with the candle. He only, 
did it to amuse himself, as he had no 
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quarrel at all with lierl Another nighty 
when he was in one of his drunken fits^ 
he turned his wife and daughter out into* 
the snow, and they would have had to 
sleep under a hedge if one of the neighbours, 
had not taken them in. And another time, 
again, I remember we were in bed asleep, 
when we were woke by a knocking at 
the door, and there was poor Jane Jenkins 
with bare feet and nothing on her but 
her nightdress, and with blood streaming 
down her face, standing outside in the 
bitter cold, almost out of her wits with 
fright, and begging us to hide her from 
her father. He had gone and pulled her 
out of bed, and begun beating her, and 
would have iilled her very likely, only 
that her mother had managed to get the 
door open for her to escape. 

The only person who had much chance 
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of managing him when he got very 
violent was his son Jim. More than 
once have I known of Jim being fetched 
from his work to keep his father in order, 
and then Jim would go and give him a 
good clouting, which would bring him to 

his senses for a bit. 

This sketch of the landlord of our 
public -house will help you to understand 
what we ourselves were like. For no one 
would suppose that the men who were on 
friendly terms with Phil Jenkins, and drink- 
ing nightly at his tap, could be anything 
but a rough set of fellows. And now that 
I have told you this, I will go on with 
my story. 

Early one Saturday morning after the 
Tudors had gone abroad, I was standing 
in the road near our cottage, when a 
man, on a gray horse came trotting along 
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towards Swansea, leading another horse 
by the halter. I knew the man by sight 
as he generally went past on market- 
days, and knew that he was one John 
Smith, who had a farm at Ehossilly — far 
away down in Gower. He was a sulky, 
close-fisted, cross-tempered fellow — always 
ready with an oath and a cut of his whip 
for any child or animal that came in his 
reach — and seldom known to go back 
from market thoroughly sober; drink 
being the only kind of extravagance of 
which he was ever guilty. Tom Davies 
— son of old Joe Davies who lived nearly 
opposite to us — was just then lounging 
in their garden with his back to the road 
so that he could not see who went by, and 
I heard him say to Eees Hughes, who was in 
the garden with him and looking over the 
hedge, " What be all them horses, Eees ? " 
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"There do be only two," replied Eees. 
" It do be John Smith riding into market, 
and was take *nother horse with him — 
take it to sell, I do suppose." 

"Why what can a chap like he want 
with money, I wonder?" said Tom, laugh- 
ing. . " What pleasure was it be to he 
to have more than he do want for his 
drink ? for he was never spend a sixpence 
on nothing else in all his life, I do believe. 
Now if ' he was give the price of his 
horse to me that was be something like, 
now, and then I was buy something nice 
for pretty Martha Williams over the 

way." 

For Tom was very sweet on my eldest 
sister, Martha, and was always making 
eyes at her, and wanting her to walk out 
with him on Sunday afternoons, and to 
take him as her young man. Whenever 
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he could get a little money he was sure 
to make her a present of some kind ; but 
that was not often, for he was so idle 
that he barely earned enough to wipe off 
his score at the public when he could get 
no more liquor on credit, and to pay his 
father for boarding and lodging him. His 
attentions to Martha met with hardly any 
•encouragement, and yet I sometimes fancied 
she had a sort of liking for him in the 
bottom of her heart, though she did not 
show it. 

"Well," said Rees Hughes, speaking in 
a joking careless way, but watching Tom 
closely to see how he would take the 
notion, "a person was not have much 
trouble to take his money from Smith if 
he do be so druuk going home to-night 
^s he was last Saturday. Suppose if us 
was to take it, and go halves in it, Tom ? 
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I do want some money, as well as you, for 
a wonder." 

"Well, indeed, and I do think the 
wonder shall be when you was not want 
it," replied Tom, laughing; as well he 
might, for Eees drank away every farthing 
as soon as he got it, and was generally 
trying to borrow of someone. " But I 
was want it the most, you see, for to get 
something real pretty for Martha Williams." 

Here I interrupted them by saying : 
^^Is it for Martha you shall get it, Tom, 
or for the cat? The last time you was 
bring a ribbon to Martha you know she 
was give it to Bill for his cat before ever 
you was out of the house." 

I could not resist the chance of teasing 
Tom by putting him in mind of this, though 
I was half afraid of chaffing him, too, as 
lie was four or five years older than me, 
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and could lick me easily. Both he and 
Eees started when I spoke, . for neither of 
them had known that I was near them. 
Tom coloured as red as fire. Coming close 
to the hedge he shook his fist at me, 
saying: "Just you keep yourself to 
yourself, and mind your own business, you 
young Evan. If so be you was not brother 
to Martha I was give you a thrashing for 
your impudence now d'rectly minute. I 
was not want to ask your leave before I 
was make a present, and you was not know 
nothing about how girls do take presents 
from their young men neither. A crot 
of a boy like you I " 

After that I went off to work, and heard 
no more of what passed between Eees and 
Tom, nor did I think of their conversation 
nor of them again that day, except that 
I wondered why Martha did not seem more 
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willing to have Tom. For lie was a tall 

o 

good-looking young fellow, and good- 
natured, in spite of his idleness; he was 
the sort of man who was likely to be 
kind to his wife, and not to beat her — as 
was a common custom with the husbands 
about Killay and Three Crosses. Now if 
it had been Eees Hughes that was courting 
her it would have been quite another 
matter, for he was sulky, gloomy, and 
disagreeable at the best of times. You 
could put him in a passion in a minute, 
and when he was angry it was always 
a word and a blow with him — and the 
blow was sure to come first. He was so 
often out of temper that he hardly had 
time to get good-tempered between whiles, 
and when he was cross I used to think 
that he would have kicked every live thing' 
he met if he had dared. 
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Well, on the evening of the Saturday 
I am telling you about, I had to go down 
to The White Swan to fetch a drop of gin 
for father, who mostly had his liquor at 
home on market-nights, because he did 
not like the lot of strangers coming clatter- 
ing in at the public. He was fond of 
giving his opinion on things in general 
over his glass and his pipe; and hated 
to be hurried, and put about, and in- 
terrupted when speaking. He liked to 
speak slow, and to stop to take breath 
pretty often, and then go on again with 
what he was saying, and have it listened 
to in peace and comfort; and of course 
this was impossible when there were noisy 
market people scuffling in and out, and 
wanting their beer and spirits all in a 
hurry, and then bustling out again. So 
on Saturday nights father seldom went 
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down to the public, but had his drop 
of gin and smoked his pipe quietly, at 
home. 

When I got to The White Swan it was 
full of business, and I had to wait some 
time for other customers to be served 
before I could be attended to. Whilst I 
was waiting, John Smith came in, far gone 
in liquor already, and calUng for hot 
brandy-and-water to warm him before 
he rode across "that cursed cold moor," 
as he called Fairwood. He was tipsy 
enough to be talkative, and went on 
bragging about the horse he had sold 
that day, and about how sharp he was in 
getting a good price for whatever he sold ; 
and he dropped hints, too, about something 
he had that day had given him for his 
wife, which he was sure must be un- 
commonly precious considering, the fuss 
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that had been made over it by the party 
who had handed it over to him. 

There was another Gower farmer in 
company with him who was very fairly 
sober, and who did what he could to keep 
Smith quiet and to get him to come 
away in reasonable time. But it was no 
use — Smith would not pay the least atten- 
tion to him — so at last he went off by 
himself and left Smith to get as much 
more drunk as he pleased. When I had 
got what I was sent for and went back 
to our house, he was still there drinking 
and boasting that such a man as he would 
soon make his fortune — what with his own 
cleverness and the luck of people sending' 
treasures to his wife in a strange and 
mysterious manner. 

Nearly an hour later than this, mother 
suddenly remembered that she wanted our 
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donkey brought in that night, and as it 
was out grazing on Fairwood as usual, 
she sent me to fetch it home for her. 

It was too dark to tell one donkey from 
another by that time; but our donkey 
knew me well, and would run to me like 
a dog, and the moon was rising besides, 
and would soon be giving plenty of 
light ; so there would be very little diflS- 
culty about the matter, and I just put 
on my cap and went to the edge of the 
moor, where the donkey's usual feeding- 
place was. No donkey was there, how- 
ever, which was provoking ; for Fairwood 
is a good large space of ground to have 
to hunt over for an animal ; and besides, 
it is full of bogs which the moon was 
not yet giving light enough to enable 
me to avoid. 

I thought the most likely place for 
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me to find the donkey was at a spot 
where I knew there was some very good 
grass, a few hundred yards beyond the 
first sign-post that stands on the Swansea 
side of the moor ; so towards that I walked, 
keeping along the grass by the edge of 
the road instead of taking the shortest 
cut, because I did not want to get into 
the bogs. 

Just after I had passed the sign -post 
I heard a horse's feet coming along on the 
road, and stood still to watch it go by. 
There was only light enough for me to 
make out that it was a gray horse and 
that its rider was either very ill or 
very drunk, for he was almost bent 
double in the saddle, now and then trying 
to sit upright and failing to do so, and 
swaying about from side to side as if 
any jolt or stumble must topple him over. 
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It was quite plain that the horse was taking 
care of the man, instead of the man minding 
the horse. 

I thought the horse looked a good deal 
like the one Smith had been riding that 
morning, and the man looked like Smith 
himself; but it was too dark for me to 
see them clearly. 

The horse seemed to know how helpless 
its master was and was going very quietly, 
and they had gone about thirty or forty 
yards beyond me, when I suddenly saw 
the dark figures of two men appear by 
the roadside from behind a mound that 
had kept them hidden till then. Some 
high furze bushes were between us which 
prevented their seeing me in the uncertain 
light ; but by moving a little and peering 
through the bushes I could make them 
out and see what they did. 
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One man caught the horse's bridle and 
stopped him, while the other pulled the 
rider on to the ground and began turning 
out his pockets. I was so taken by surprise, 
and it all happened so quickly, that at 
first I quite thought I must be dreaming ; 
but no, I rubbed my eyes and looked 
again, and no doubt there was someone 
being ill-treated close to me — a robbery 
was going on under my very nose 1 

If you think that I was very much 
shocked when I realised this, you are 
quite mistaken. At Upper Killay, where 
I had lived all my life, ideas of right 
and wrong were rather mixed, and people 
generally thought that might was right; 
and what was the wonder of that, when 
no one had ever taught them any better ? 
Therefore it did not seem very dreadful 
to me that two men should help them- 
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selves out of the pockets of another man 
who had been fool enough to get into such 
a state as not to be able to take care of 
himself. Indeed, as soon as I got over 
my first surprise, I thought I would like 
to go on and get the men to let me 
have a good gallop on the horse before 
its owner would be wanting it again — 
for I dearly loved riding — when Miss 
Gwenllian and her teaching suddenly came 
across my mind and made me stop. Would 
it not vex her for me to be mixed up 
in any way with a robbery? No doubt 
she would most likely never hear any- 
thing about the matter. But I felt as if 
it would be unfaithful to her to do a thing 
— ^because she would not know it — which 
I should not do if she did know it. 
That is not the way to treat a person 
one really cares for. If she were with me 
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at that moment, what would she have me 
do ? I wondered. Would she think I ought 
to try and stop the robbery? But she 
would surely not want me to do what was 
impossible; and it clearly was impossible 
for a lad like me to stop two full-grown 
men in what they chose to do. Besides, 
though I had been taught not to steal 
myself, yet I had not been taught that 
I was bound to interfere with another man's 
stealing ; so I resolved to keep out of sight 
and not meddle in the matter. Accord- 
ingly I squatted down behind the furze 
and watched what happened. 

The two men had pulled out the rider's 
purse, and in moving him about they had 
let his head roll into a little stream of 
water, and I suppose the fresh cold wetness 
brought him a little to his senses and 
partly woke him up from the stupid state 
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of drunkenness in which he had hitherto 
been. He gasped and looked around him, 
and suddenly pressed his hands tight over 
one place in his coat, as if there was some- 
thing particularly valuable there ; and then 
he rolled his head slowly towards the man 
nearest him and had a good stare at him. 
Next I heard him drawl out in a dull 
stupid sort of way : 

" Just you let me alone, you villain ; 
never fear but what I'll pay you out for 
it else, as sure as my name is John 
Smith." 

It was a foolish thing for him to say ; 
for though at that time he was not sober 
enough to be likely to remember the face 
be looked at, yet the robber either did not 
think of that or else would not trust to the 
chance of it. With a fierce oath he swore 
that Smith should not know him again 
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and, as he spoke, he struck Smith two or 
three tremendous blows on the head with 
a heavy stick that was under his arm; 
the thud of the wood crashing on the skull 
reached my ears quite plainly and made 
me shiver. This was getting more serious 
than a mere robbery, and I felt rather 
frightened. When the robber spoke, his 
voice told me what I had suspected before 
from his appearance, and that was that 
he was Rees Hughes. And now the other 
man, who was holding the horse, spoke 
also, and I recognised him to be Martha's 
admirer, Tom Davies I 

" Stop now I " exclaimed he in a fright- 
ened voice ; *^ you do have killed the man 
for sure, and whatever was us do now? 
Was you not promise me faithful as no 
harm shall be done to him, before ever I 
was willing to go with you?" 
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Hughes leant over the man, and felt if 
his heart was beating. 

"I was not think he dead neither," 
Answered he, after a pause; "but, and if 
he were, it is better so than for he to be 
alive and swearing to us at the next 
sessions. And us have got his money- 
whatever." 

"Well, us have got what us did want 
then, so there shall be no more use to stay 
here longer," said Tom, looking nervously 
round ; " be quick, man, do, and come you 
Away before someone shall come now." 

"Take you the saddle and bridle off 
the horse first," returned Hughes ; " it will 
be pity to let them go when us do have the 
chance of them. And stop you while I do 
see if he have a watch about him too, for, 
when a bit of luck do come in our way, 
us may so well as not make the most of it." 
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While Tom ungirthed the saddle, and 
slipped off the bridle, Hughes poked and 
fumbled all over Smith's body, and, taking 
out his knife, ripped open that part of 
the coat which Smith had tried to cover 
with his hands, and pulled out thence 
something that looked to me like a book, 
or box, or parcel. It now crossed my mind 
what I had heard Smith saying that eveniog^ 
at The White Swan about some precious 
thing he was taking to his wife. I also- 
recollected that Eees Hughes had been in 
the public at the time, though Tom Daviea 
had not; and I guessed that what Hughea 
had just cut out of Smith's coat must be^ 
the very treasure itself Hughes turned 
his head quickly towards Tom to see if 
he were noticing him. But Tom was on 
the other side of the horse, and busy about 
the saddle, so Hughes said nothing 
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about the parcel, but hastily pocketed it, 
and pretended to have found nothing more, 
and grumbled at Smith for not wearing 
a watch. The horse would not have been 
safe to keep, so it was turned loose on the 
moor as soon as the saddle and bridle were 
off, and then the two men gave a last look 
at their victim, who still lay on the ground 
without moving. 

" I do think in my heart he was dead," 
said Tom uneasily, ^' and maybe they shall 
find us out, and us shall get hanged. And 
yet I can swear as I was not lay a finger 
on him, and so can you say the same too 
for me if you shall choose. You know it 
was you did it and not me." 

Hughes laughed roughly. " But perhaps 
as I shall not choose," replied he, "and 
what was become of you then? Why 
shall someone believe your word more 
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than mine, if I was swear as it was you 
struck Smith, and that I was try to hinder 
you ? But don't you be a fool to frighten 
yourself like this. TJs shall hide away the 
saddle and bridle somewhere till all's for- 
gotten, and there shall not be a soul as 
shall suspect us in the matter. Why 
shall someone think of us more than any- 
one else, when none of Smith's things 
shall be found with us?" 

"Was not we say something about it 
this morning when Evan Williams was 
by ? " said Tom suddenly. 

"Well indeed and I was forget that," 
exclaimed Hughes with an oath, "but 
'tis true for you too. If he was to say 
a word now — but if he does it shall be 
the worse for him ! 'Tis not likely though, 
as someone shall ask him about Smith, . 
and he shall not want to go talking of 
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it of hiraself — ^why should he ? And maybe 
as he was not hear what we was say 
neither — with his head alwaj^ full of 
that young lady as he is crazed after. 
Well — come you now, for it is time to 
get away from here." 

Then they went away over the moor 
together, passing near enough to me to 
make me in a fright lest they should see 
me. For I had always been half afraid 
of Rees Hughes since I was a boy, and 
what I had just seen and heard did not 
make me feel any more confident than 
before in him. So I never moved from 
my place till they were well out of sight, 
and then I stood up and wondered what 
to do next. 

Was Smith dead, or was he not ? I 
was afraid to go up to him and make 
sure as he lay there like a log. If he 
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really were dead, I almost thought it 
would be better not to know it, for it 
seemed to me so dreadful to be all alone 
with a dead man on the wild moor — and 
at night too 1 For an instant I had a 
mind to run after Hughes and Tom, 
thinking I would rather have any company 
than be left alone with the dead. But 
then perhaps he was not dead after all 
— and if I joined the other two men, 
perhaps Hughes might think I knew too 
much, and do to me as he had done to 
Smith — ^so I gave up that idea. 

I looked at the body again. It was 
horribly quiet The face showed ghastly 
white in the light of the moon, which 
had now risen and shone brightly ; and 
nothing stirred about the head except 
some locks of hair which were lifted by 
the wind and blown carelessly to and fro. 
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Close beside the head was a dark, shining, 
narrow line, that moved slowly across the 
road, and that I thought must be blood. 
Then I believed the man was certainly 
dead. 

I had never seen a dead person, and I 
now felt terribly afraid of death. It was 
so awful for a living, breathing, reasoning 
creature, just like myself, to be suddenly 
changed into a mere lump of earth — and 
yet a lump of earth that looked exactly 
like a man. And then this horrible change 
must have come over what I was watch- 
ing even while I was watching it ! How 
could it be? There was a Something in 
the man that made him live — and how 
could that Something go out of him with- 
out my seeing It go — and I so close by ? 
That Something must be somewhere else 
now that It had left the man. It could 
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not be far off, for surely It would want 
to stay — if only for a short time — yet at 
least long enough to see what became of 
the body in which It had lived. Where 
was It ? It must be very near to me. 
Perhaps It would take some fearful shape 
— perhaps It was close behind me at that 
moment — perhaps It was so near me that 
if I moved I should touch It ! The mere 
idea of such a thing made me shudder 
and tremble. I longed to make sure 
whether It were behind me or not — but I 
dared not look round to see — ^for if It 
were there, whatever should I do? and 
how should I bear the sight ? I was quite 
miserable. I dared not move, and yet 
I dreaded staying where I was — and all 
the while my eyes were fixed on the shining 
daik pool that kept increasing and creep- 
ing over the road by the side of the head 
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— and the wind went on tossing about 
the hair over the terribly quiet white 
face that lay there looking so like a man 
— and yet, perhaps, not a man! Nothing 
else moved ; nor did I. The terror of 
what I might see or touch if I changed 
my place, kept me as still as the body in 
the road ; and there we stayed in the 
moonlight like two corpses — one lying 
down and the other upright — ^for some 
time, but how long it was I do not know. 
At last a very feeble groan came from 
the horrible thing that I was looking at 
— and immediately it was no longer 
horrible to me. If it could groan, it 
must still be a man — and the Something 
I had feared must be in Its proper place, 
and not lurking behind me, or on either 
side of me, or in any unexpected situation 
— so I took heart again and went up to 
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Smith. I raised his head off the ground — 
not knowing what better to do for him — 
and as I did so, his eyelids slowly opened. 
The eyes, however, did not look as if 
they knew anything, and after staring 
stupidly up at the sky for a minute, they 
closed again. I was a good deal puzzled 
what to do now. 

I did not want either to go and fetch 
anyone else, nor yet to be found there 
alone with Smith ; for I thought I should 
have some trouble in proving that it was 
not I who had knocked him off his horse 
and robbed him, unless I cleared myself 
by telling of Kees Hughes and Tom Davies, 
and that I certainly did not want to do. 
For one thing, it would be quite against 
the Killay ideas of morality to bring two 
neighbours into trouble ; and, besides that, 
I was fond of Tom, and was a good bit 
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afraid of what Hughes might do to me 
if I were to anger him. 

Yet I did not like to go away and leave 
poor Smith altogether alone — however little 
use I might be to him by staying — and 
I was fairly bothered to know what to do, 
when the sound of the wheels of a cart 
some way off suggested a way out of the 
difficulty. Most likely the people in the 
cart would be market people going home, 
and all I need do was to get out of the 
way and leave them to find Smith and look 
after him. 

I listened to the wheels till I was 
sure that they had not turned off towards 
Carter's Ford, but were really cojning 
towards me, and then I ran to a bit of 
hill that hid me from where Smith lay, 
and looked cautiously over the top of the 
hill without showing myself. 
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From this point of observation I saw a 
cart stop when it reached Smith, and saw 
two people get out of it and go up to 
him, and presently saw them lift him into 
it and drive oflF towards Gower. Then, 
feeling there was no need for me to trouble 
myself further about him, I set off to find 
the missing donkey as soon as possible, 
fearing that my being out so long might 
already have made father and mother think 
something was wrong with me. 

I soon found the donkey, grazing quietly 
with one of its friends, and took it home. 
Father asked me what had kept me so 
long, and I said I had had to hunt over 
the best part of the moor to find the 
donkey, as it had strayed far, and, as he 
was very sleepy he was quite satisfied with 
my story, and only said that he should 
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have to hobble the donkey if it took to 
straying like that. 

I was very glad that father was not 
more than half awake, for the fright and 
excitement I had had made me feel queer, 
and, if he had asked me many questions, 
he must certainly have guessed that some- 
thing unusual had happened. It seemed 
extraordinary to me to find them all so 
quiet at home, and I almost wondered that 
they could not see what I was thinking of 
marked on my face. 

I got very little sleep that night, for 
my head was full of the robbery, and I 
kept going over it again and again in my 
mind, fancying I could hear the blows 
struck on Smith's head and could see the 
dreadful dark figure with the white face 
and the shining pool lying close to me. 
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Then I restlessly speculated on whether 
the robbers would be found out ; and 
what they had done with the saddle and 
bridle ; and what the mysterious parcel 
could be which Smith had set such store 
by ; and what Tom would do with . his 
share of the money. I could not help 
hoping that Martha would not take any 
present from him for a long time to come, 
for it would be stained with Smith's blood ; 
and yet I should not be able to tell her 
so. Then Miss Gwenllian came into my 
thoughts, and I wondered if I had that 
night acted as she would have had me 
do. As to that I could not be quite 
sure, because, though she had said clearly 
that I was not to rob or murder, yet she 
had never told me what I ought to do if 
I should see another person engaged in 
robbing and murdering, and have no power 
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to stop it. At all events, I had not know- 
ingly done anytliing to vex her ; and that 
was a comfort, for I had a queer kind of 
fancy that at some time or other she 
might quite suddenly be able to see me 
or know what I was doing when I least 
-expected it ; and I used to like to think 
that if so, she would find me just as 
anxious to please her as if I knew she 
were there; so that those soft brown eyes 
of hers, which I thought of so often and 
longed so much to see again, should look 
kindly at me. If only I had known that 
3, day was coming when I was to make 
those eyes shed bitter tears, I believe I 
should have killed myself at once. 

I wonder whether my worship of her 
and longing for her gave my mind any 
-sort of influence over hers — whether my 
thought was like an invisible thread joining 
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our two minds together, and moving at 
one end when pulled at the other ; so that 
at the moment that I thought most in- 
tensely about her, she would also have some 
passing recollection of me ? 



CHAPTER VL 



Next day I was wild to hear what had 
tecome of Smith, and whether he were 
alive or dead ; but news travelled slowly 
amongst us in those times, and it was 
two or three days before I heard a word 
about him. 

Then came a report that on last Sunday 
morning his horse had appeared at his 
farm without either saddle, bridle, or 
rider; and that this, joined to his non- 
appearance, had made his wife anxious, 
so that she had begun inquiring after 
him in all directions. Hearing that old 
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William Kees and his wife, who lived on 
the Gower side of Fairwood, had been 
coming home very late on the Saturday 
night, and had found a man stunned 
and bleeding on the moor and had taken 
him to their house, where he had lain 
ever since without coming to his senses, 
Mrs. Smith went straight there and found, 
as she feared, that the wounded man was 

r 

her husband. 

This was all we heard at first ; but 
it was not long before another report 
reached us saying that Mrs. Smith was 
going to send for the police, and have 
everything cleared up, and the guilty 
persons punished, directly her husband 
should be able to speak. But on the 
next day it was known that Smith was 
dead, and that he had never spoken a 
word nor seemed sensible from the 
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moment that he was picked up on the 
road. 

Then came the coroner, and an inquest 
was held, and the police went poking and 
prying about right and left, and a deal 
of fuss was made. 

One of the constables came to pay 
Upper Killay a visit. First he went to 
The White Swan when no one was 
in except Jane, who did nothing but stare 
at him without answering his questions. 
But presently Phil came in, and from 
him the policeman heard that Smith had 
been at The White Swan on the night 
he was murdered, and had left it after 
dark ; but as for being drunk when he 
left the public, why Phil would not allow 
that to be true on any account; and it 
was only from other people that the 
policeman managed to find out that Smith 
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had really been as tipsy as it was possible 
for him to be and yet sit on his 
horse. 

Then the constable — the very sight 
of such a person was hated by everyone 
in the place — went into most of the 
cottages asking various questions. But 
he did not get any good by it, for none 
of the people to whom he spoke knew 
anjrthing about the murder, and if they 
had, it was not likely that they should 
have been willing to tell such a one as 
him about it. 

Last of all, he came to our house, 
and asked mother if she knew of any- 
one having been out on the moor late 
on the night of the Saturday before. 

" No sure," replied mother crossly ; for 
she did not love the police better than any 
of the rest of the Killay people did. *' I 
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was not know nothing of nobody being 
out after Evan, there, was bring in the 
donkey." 

"Oh, then Evan was out, was he V* said 
the poKceman ; '^ and at what time of 
night was that, now ? " 

*' Time of night, indeed ! " returned 
mother, who was in the middle of wash- 
ing, and wanted to get rid of the man, 
and go on with her work ; " who was 
say it was night at all? It was some 
time in the evening as the boy was go 
out — I not remember what time it was, 
to the minute — ^but I think as it was not 
dark hardly." 

Of course this was not strictly true ; 
but I really do not think she had noticed 
how late it was when she had sent me 
after the donkey. However, the police- 
man did not seem quite satisfied, for 
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instead of going away at once he turned 
to me and began bothering me as to 
what the exact time had been when I 
was out on the moor. I was very nervous 
lest I should show by my manner that I 
knew something particular, or lest I should 
give any accidental hint of it, and I 
thought that the longer I could keep to 
unimportant questions the better, so I 
pretended to be extremely anxious to 
answer him quite accurately, and to tell 
him to a minute what the exact time had 
been when I left the house. 

First I told him what o'clock I thought 
it had been when last I looked at the 
clock before I started ; then how much 
too slow that clock had been a week ago, 
and how much too fast it had been four 
days ago; then what I thought the right 
time might perhaps have been when I 
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looked at it; then what someone else had 
thought on the subject. Then I went 
on to guess how long the time might have 
been between when I looked at the clock, 
and when I started out from our house. 
And then I suddenly thought I might 
have been altogether mistaken about the 
o'clock, and that it might have been on 
the Friday — or perhaps Thursday — ^that I 
had noticed it, and not on the Saturday 
at all. And with all this, and some more 
of the same kind, I made up such a long 
and confused history, that the man lost 
patience — thinking I was making fun of 
him and keeping him there on purpose 
to waste his time ; he thought, moreover, 
that I was not the least likely to be 
able to give him any information really 
worth having ; so he cut my story short 

and walked off in the middle of it, 

I 2 
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exclaiming : " Well, well, 'tis no matter 
for your old clocks ! You do talk, talk 
on just like the ticking of one yourself; 
and I shall not be no fonder of them for 
putting me in mind of you in time to 
come. I never see such a fool! To be 
telling me all about clocks when I be 
wanting to know about a murder ! " 

With that he left us — mother going to 
the door after him, to scold him well for 
poking his nose in where he was not 
wanted, and for daring to think that a 
quiet decent family Kke ours should have 
had any hand in Smith's affair. 

*' Policeman indeed ! " said father, when 
he heard of the visitor we had had; 
"what a fool the man must be to expect 
as anyone shall tell him what he do want 
to know ! He do be paid to find out 
something — but if someone else shall tell 
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it to him, then there do be nothing left 
for he to find out. Then he do get his 
pay for nothing, and 'tis the one as told 
him as should be paid instead of he by 
good rights." 

For my part I quite agreed in this 
opinion, and thought that if I were to 
tell what I knew about the murder, I 
should be meddling in the policeman's 
afiairs and leaving nothing for him to do. 
Besides — if it was a pity that one man 
had been killed, would it not be a still 
greater pity for two more to be killed? 
as would be the case if Hughes and Tom 
were hung for murdering Smith, who — 
after all — ^was quite dead and could not 
be brought back to life by it. So I held 
my tongue carefully, and hoped that 
nothing might ever be known more in 
the matter. What had become of the 
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saddle and bridle made me anxious for a 
bit. But when at last they were found it 
was in an old bam near Three Crosses — 
which turned suspicion rather there than 
on Killay. And at last, after a deal of 
fuss, and prying, and peering, and inquir- 
ing, the authorities had to give up, and 
confess they had no clue whatever to the 
murderer or murderers. 

All that could be proved was that 
Smith had sold a horse in Swansea, and 
received the money for it — that he had 
turned in to drink at every public that 
he passed from Swansea to Killay — and 
that he had been quite tipsy on leaving 
The White Swan. 

After that nothing was known about 
him till William Rees and his wife found 
him upon the road with his pockets picked 
and quite insensible — in which state he 
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remained until he died. One thino: which 
came out at the inquest set me thinking 
a good deal ; and that was, that Mrs. 
Smith said that her husband had no 
watch with him on the day he was 
robbed, and that she was sure he had 
had nothing of any value about him 
except his money. This showed that she 
could have known nothing of the myste- 
rious gift that he said had been trusted 
to him for her; and so, whatever it was, 
it was something unexpected on her part. 
I felt thoroughly convinced that it must 
have been in the parcel that Hughes had 
ripped slyly from Smith's coat and kept 
hidden from Tom, and I wondered very 
much what it could possibly have been. 
My fancy was quite taken up with think- 
ing of that parcel, and speculating on what 
could have been in it — ^bu,t I had no chance 
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of finding out except by asking Hughes, 
and as I dared not do that, I had to get 
on without knowing. 

I would far rather never have seen what 
I had seen on that Saturday night, for it 
was long before I could get it out of my 
head at all, and I used to have bad dreams 
about it. It would have been a comfort 
to me if I could have talked about it to 
anyone else, but of course that was im- 
possible ; so I had to keep my secret 
altogether to myself, thinking that Hughes 
and Tom had a great advantage over me 
in being able to speak to one another about 
it, even though I would not willingly have 
had on my conscience what they had on 
theirs ; so that in that way I was the best 
off of the three. I wonder if they used 
to dream of it as I did ! 

However, by degrees I got to think less 
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and less of the murder, and one thing that 
helped me to forget it was picking up a new 
friend one day, in an odd sort of way, in 
Swansea. 

Mother had sent me to buy some things 
for her, and I was standing about in the 
market when I happened to notice a 
boy who somehow seemed to bring Miss 
Owenllian to my mind. He was pale and 
thin, as if he were half-starved, and was 
dressed in nothing but rags. He had 
nothing to do, for he was neither buying, 
nor selling, nor begging, nor picking 
pockets — as far as I could see — and he 
jseemed nervous and uneasy, and kept con- 
stantly looking round, as if he were afraid 
of someone or something. I felt curious 
^s to what he was doing, and what made 
iim so restless ; and whilst I was watching 
him he suddenly looked thoroughly scared. 
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and dropped on to his hands and knees^ 
as if to keep out of some person's sights 
and pretended to be searching for some- 
thing OH the ground, and presently crept 
behind a barrowful of vegetables that was- 
close to me. 

I had taken to him from the first moment 
I had set eyes on him, so I stooped over 
the barrow, and said, in a low voice : " I 
do think as you was want to hide from 
someone; shall you like for me to help 
you s 

He looked startled at : my speaking to 
him, but nodded assent, and made a sign 
to me to stand in front of the barrow> 
so as to conceal him better. This I did ; 
and, in a few minutes, he seemed to think 
the danger was over, for he stood upright 
again, and thanked me for helping him. 
I asked him who he was afraid of. He^ 
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said that he had been very badly treated 
on board of a vessel, and had run away from 
her some days ago, and that what had 
frightened him just now was seeing one of 
the crew pass through the market. He 
said he was trying to get work, and 
had come to the market in hopes of finding 
someone to employ him, but that he 'had 
not succeeded, so far. Kemembering that 
there was a farmer near Killay who, I 
knew, was wanting a boy to mind his sheep, 
I told my new acquaintance of this, and 
said I would take him to the farmer as soon 
as I had finished my business in the market, 
and that very likely he might get the 
place if he liked. 

He would rather have gone at once, 
so as to get away from the risk of meeting 
anyone who knew him ; but I was not 
quite ready then, so he had to wait for 
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me, whether he liked it or not. He seemed 
distrustful of me at first— watching me 
sharply, as if he expected me to betray 
him, and looking ready to take to his heels 
at a moment's notice. But by-and-by he 
seemed to have more confidence in me, 
especially when he found that I shared 
my dinner with him ; for no one can distrust 
a person who has given him food when 
he is famishing with hunger — not for the 
next hour or so at least. 

I had finished what I had to do, and was 
just ready to start homewards, when a 
rough-looking man, in sailor's dress, came 
in at one of the market-gates, near where 
we were; and, on seeing him, the boy 
appeared desperately frightened and 
whispered to me: "There is my old 
captain 1 Whatever shall I do if he shall 
see me ? Watch you to see if he do come 
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this way, and I shall crouch down out of 
sight." 

The sailor sauntered along from stall to 
stall, and seemed to be more occupied in 
looking around him than anything else, 
which made me suspect he might be in 
search of my new acquaintance. Presently 
he went up to a policeman, and began 
speaking to him, and this made me still 
more suspicious of him, and still more 
alarmed for the boy's safety. 

Close to the wall where we were standing 
there was a large dust-heap, and against 
this I told the boy to crouch himself as 
tightly as possible, and then I slipped a 
sack over him, and went nearer to the 
sailor to hear what he and the constable 
were talking about. Just as I got to them 
the latter was saying : " Well, indeed, now 
and I should not wonder but what your 
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mate may be right in thinking he was see 
the boy in the market to-day. There was 
a boy here as was very like what you do 
say, whatever. Why I was see him up by 
John Jones's stall there, maybe half an hour 
back. Come you with me, and us shall 
look if he do be there now." 

John Jones's stall was not far from where 
I had left the boy, so I slipped back 
through the crowd to where he was crumped 
up against the dust-heap, sat down on the 
sack that covered him, took out my knife 
and a turnip, and began peeling it, cutting 
it into slices, and eating them as calmly 
as could be. There I sat without moving, 
while the sailor and the policeman were 
searching about close to me. The policeman 
spoke to me, describing the boy upon whom 
I was sitting at that moment, and asking 
me if I had seen him lately anywhere near 
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there. To which I replied that I didn't 
l)other myself to notice what became of all 
the ragged boys in the market — that it 
didn't matter to me — and that I left it to 
those whose business it was to look after 
them. So he got nothing out of me, and 
I had the pleasure — ^for the second time 
in my life — of feeling that I might have 
helped a policeman, if I had chosen, and 
had not done it. After searching for some 
time the two men came to the conclusion 
that the boy had gone out by some other 
^ate, and that they had lost him. But 
the policeman did not seem quite sure of 
it, and said that, in case the boy might 
still be in the market, he would keep a sharp 
look-out himself, and tell the other police 
to do the same. 

After that the sailor went away; but 
the constable established himself near the 
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gate, looking closely at everyone that 
came in or out, and sometimes taking a 
turn towards where we were, as if he 
still doubted that the boy had ever 
left the place where he had last seen 
him. 

This vigilance made it so difficult for 
us to get away unobserved that I hated 
the police more than ever from that 
time out. I did not venture to move 
when I had done eating my turnip, and 
pretended to fall asleep for fear the 
constable should interfere with me if 
I sat so long doing nothing. I managed 
to say a few words to my living seat, 
to tell him it was not safe to go yet, 
and that we were being watched; and 
there we stayed till quite late in the 
afternoon before ever we had a chance 
of escaping. 
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Then, at last, the constable was called 
oflf into the street outside for a minute, 
and no sooner was his back turned than 
the boy slipped from under the sack, 
and he and I got off unobserved, and 
made our escape through one of the lower 
gates of the market, and thence through 
the darkest, quietest streets till we were 
well out of Swansea, and out of danger 
of meeting anyone who would stop him. 
Then we could talk at our ease, and by 
the time we got to Killay I had heard 
all that the boy could tell me about 
himself. 

He said his name was William Jones, 
and that he believed he was about 
fifteen years old. When first he could 
remember he was living at Neath with 
his mother, but after some years she had 
come to live at Swansea, and soon after 
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that she put him as cabin-boy on board 
the Nancy Jones^ a brig trading to Havre. 

After two or three years of sea-life — 
which he much disliked — he left the 
brig and went home, hoping to be able 
to stay ashore. But he could not get 
any regular work; and as his mother 
was always unkind to him— grumbhng 
at him, and saying she could not afford 
to keep him and herself — he went to 
sea again, in a barque called the Pride 
of Towy, which was bound to Coquimbo. 
The captain of the vessel was a rough, 
brutal, tyrannical fellow, who treated Bill 
so badly that he ran away from the 
barque the instant she got back to Swansea 
harbour. 

Then he tried to find his mother at 
her old haunts, but heard nothing of 
her at first, till the keeper of a shop 
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where slie used to deal told him, on 
the very morning of the day that I 
had met him, that she had died about 
six months before. He had then, being 
penniless and friendless, gone to try for 
work in the market, where I had fallen 
in with him. 

Next day I took him to the farmer I 
knew of as wanting a boy; and he got 
the place easily enough, as his new master 
did not trouble himself much as to the 
character of a farm boy. The next thing 
was to get him a lodging, and as I had 
taken a fancy to him, and had taken 
him under my protection, I proposed 
that he should lodge at our house and 
sleep with me. Mother made no objec- 
tions, and so it came about that Bill 
Jones was estabKshed amongst us almost 
as if he had been one of the family. 

K 2 
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The more I knew of the boy the more 
fond I became of him, and after I had 
known him for six months or so I 
thought more of him than of almost 
anyone else except Miss GwenUian. He 
was not at all like me. I was hot- 
tempered, quick, and impetuous; but he 
was very quiet-natured, and his blood 
did not seem to run at half the pace 
mine did. He was fond of me in his 
own quiet way, and was sure to be steady 
and true to his friends ; but he did not 
care about me in the passionate, jealous 
sort of way that I cared for him. I 
never can believe that a steady-going, 
quiet person, who is never in a hurry, 
and who never gets excited, and who 
seems as if he could go to sleep over 
even his favourite pursuit, can possibly 
feel and care for things as intensely as a 
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quick, hot-blooded person, whose love and 
hate rush as fast and as strongly as water 
falling down steep rocks. I suppose there 
may be some few people who, with deep, 
strong feelings, yet manage to control 
them and seem unexcitable; but there 
axe but very few such people; and I 
believe that most calm and composed 
folk are so because they have no strong 
feelings to conceal, and are too selfish, or 
cold-blooded, or lazy, to take things to 
heart much. 

1£ there is nothing in the world that 
a man cares for much — ^why then what 
credit is it to him to be always calm? 

Now Bill Jones was one of these quiet, 
gentle fellows, that seem like so many 
lumps of ice when one expects them to 
care about things — and he used to pro- 
voke me very often with his indifference. 
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He had feelings in reality, only there 
never was any getting at them. 

He soon got to be liked by all the 
neighbours, but the most wonderful thing 
was to see how Eees Hughes took to 
him — a cross, ill-conditioned fellow like 
that, who no one expected would ever 
care for anyone but himself! However, 
so it was, and Hughes, even when drunk 
and violent, was always sure to be pleasant 
to Bill ; besides that, he used to want 
Bill to be with him a great deal in his 
spare time, and to be more in his com- 
pany than that of anyone else. To this 
I objected, and tried to interfere between 
them. Was it not I that had first found 
Bill and brought him there, and got him 
his place and helped him? and was he 
not almost my property as a friend ? 
Was it not only natural, therefore, that 
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I should be jealous of anyone else trying 
to carry him off from me ? 

And, furthermore, I did not trust 
Hughes at all as a safe companion for 
Bill, and feared that if he got much in- 
fluence over him he would lead him 
into trouble. For I had not forgotten 
what I had seen and heard on Fairwood, 
when he had inveigled Tom Davies into 
being an accomplice of Smith's murder. 

One result of that murder seemed to 
be the helping on of Tom's courtship of 
Martha. He had made her quite a hand- 
some present of a shawl and brooch, with 
which she was much pleased, saying that 
he really must have turned steady and 
taken to save in earnest, or he could not 
have afforded such an expensive present. 

My belief is that she had always liked 
him a little ; but, knowing how idle and 
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thriftless he was, and being herself of a 
prudent turn of mind, she had determined 
that he would never be able to keep a 
wife in comfort, and that therefore she 
would never marry him, and that she 
must be very watchful over herself, for 
fear of getting to care too much about 
him. But his show of money quite de- 
ceived her, and made her think he was 
really putting by something against house- 
keeping, and that he was going to become 
steady and hardworking, so she let her- 
self see more of him, and listen to him ; 
and then she became more civil to him, 
and would walk out with him, and by- 
and-by it got to be an understood thing 
that they were to be married when he 
could set her up in a house of her own. 
I, being behind the scenes, and knowing 
where Tom's money had come from, found 
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it a hard matter to hold my tongue, 
and not tell her how greatly deceived 
she was. But it would never have done 
to tell the secret, so I had to let the 
wooing go on. Everyone knew that Tom 
had only to save some more money, and 
then the wedding would be fixed. One 
day, when someone spoke about it in 
Hughes's hearing, he laughed, and said, 
that of course Tom could save money 
again just as he had done it before. 
This speech made me uncomfortable, for 
Tom was a great deal of his time with 
Hughes, and I feared he would get Tom 
into some fresh scrape, and then they 
might not get out of it so easily as they 
had out of the last. I was wishful to 
know how much Tom cared for Hughes, 
and whether there was any likelihood of 
keeping them more apart, so I said to 
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Tom one day in a joking manner, as if 
I was not half in earnest : " Why, Tom, 
you do seem most so fond of Eees 
Hughes, as if it was he as was your 
sweetheart, and not Martha. Is it that 
you do want to learn the way to be out of 
temper from he? But I have heard say 
that a man has no need to learn that 
when he is going to get married, for that 
his wife shall teach it to him, for sure." 

Tom, however, did not seem best pleased 
with me for laughing at his friendship 
for Hughes. 

"What if I do Hke him?" said he 
rather crossly ; " what shall you have ta 
say against it? He be so good as any 
other feUow in the place, I do think, for 
all your jabber about bad tempers! And 
I do think it is no odds to you whoever 
my friends may be, neither." 
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I had no more to say, and not long 
afterwards Tom and Hughes went off to- 
gether quite unexpectedly. No one knew 
a word about their going till Tom came 
up to our house to say good-bye to Martha. 
She was out at the time, and I think he 
would have liked to wait till she came in 
again, only Hughes was impatient and 
hurried him off; so he left a message with 
me to tell her that he might not be back 
for a week or ten days, as he and Hughes 
had heard of some work with good pay, 
and were off to try and secure the job, 
which was some distance off. 

A week — ten days — two weeks — ^three 
weeks passed, and still they did not re- 
turn. Then Martha began to fret a little 
after her young man — though no one else 
troubled their heads as to what had be- 
come of them; for the life or death of 
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a poor man who has no family depending 
on him seems to make but very little 
difference in the world. 

Several weeks after they had gone I 
happened to go into Swansea one day and 
heard people talking a great deal of a 
robbery at Neath. A house had been 
broken into in the night and a lot of 
money had been taken out of a desk in 
a room downstairs^ and it had been 
managed so cleverly that nothing had 
been known of it till next morning. The 
police had no clue to the burglars as yet, 
but people thought they might have been 
gipsies, as a gipsy encampment had been 
passing near Neath. 

I did not happen to speak of this 
burglary to anyone except Bill Jones until 
two days afterwards, when Jenkin Thomas 
began telling us all about it at The White 
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Swan as a great piece of news. The first 
man to tell a story is generally credited 
with knowing it right, I have noticed, 
and if anyone else tells it at all differ- 
ently the hearers pooh-pooh him, and 
prefer trusting to the man who originally 
brought it to them. So when I heard 
Jenkin Thomas saying that the burglary 
had probably been done by a man in spec- 
tacles, with a long beard and yellow hair, 
who had been seen hanging about the 
house for some time past, then I was 
vexed that' I had not told the story my 
way first— for my story was that gipsies 
were supposed to have been the thieves ; 
and who ever heard of a gipsy with 
spectacles and long yellow hair ? I told 
Jenkin that he was wrong, and that I 
must know best, as I had heard of it two 
days before him. But he set up to know 
more about the matter than I did, and 
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we were having a pretty hot argument 
about it when all of a sudden Kees 
Hughes walked in to the public, and the 
sight of him made us forget our argu- 
ment, as we wanted to know when he 
had come back, and where Tom was, and 
how their work had paid, and so on. 
Hughes was just the same as ever — not 
wasteful of words or civility — but he con- 
descended to inform us that he was only 
just back, that the work had proved a 
good paying job, and that Tom was most 
likely "gone to see his dear Martha." 

I left The White Swan soon and went 
home, where, as I expected, I found Tom 
sitting in the kitchen and making eyes 
si Martha while she got supper ready. 
He did not tell us much about the job 
he had had — only saying that it had 
paid very well, and that it had been 
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«ome sort of navvy's work at a place 
where the work had to be j&nished in a 
hurry. 

He was in great spirits, and told Martha 
he would soon have money enough to 
marry her now, and as he said that he 
tried to get hold of her hand. But she 
was not in the humour for that just 
then, so she managed to upset a dish of 
hot potatoes over the floor, and kept him 
jpicking them up for her for the next 
five minutes. Whereby he burnt his 
fingers not a little, and was prevented 
from saying anything more about marriage 
for that evening at all events. 



CHAPTER VIL 



It would have been well for us — as 
time was to show — if Tom Davies had 
been Martha's only admirer. There was 
another, however, one Pugh Morgan, who 
lived at Lower ELillay, and who was an 
ugly, red -haired little cobbler, with a 
strangely squeaky voice that no one could 
forget if he had once heard it. He did 
not work very much at his trade, and was 
seldom at home for very long together; 
he was constantly roving away some- 
where or other, and was often to be met 
with at fairs and sales, for he had such 
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a quick, sure eye for all kinds of animals 
that farmers and dealers frequently em- 
ployed him to buy for them. For my 
part, I had never been very fond of him 
since once when he had behaved to me 
in what I considered a shabby way about 
a pair of boots. As for Martha, she had 
not returned his admiration of her at 
any time; and since she had come to an 
understanding with Tom, she had never 
looked at Pugh nor spoken to him; in 
consequence of which he hated Tom cor- 
dially, and never lost a chance of speaking 
ill of him. 

However, I did not dislike Pugh enough 
to be unwilling to travel in his company 
one day about the end of 1842, when we 
both chanced to be going to a fair at 
Carmarthen, it being then about two 
years since Miss Gwenllian had left Pen^ 
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fawr, and I having grown into a tall, 
strong fellow of twenty. 

A fair is a wonderful place for meet- 
ing people from all parts of the country, 
and whilst we were standing together, 
speaking to one and another of those we 
knew, and looking at what was going on, 
a man whom T had never seen before 
came up to Pugh and talked to him a 
bit, and then they went off together, 
leaving me alone. By-and-by I met them 
again, coming out of a small inn, and I 
noticed that the stranger looked hard at 
me whilst I spoke to Pugh, and as I 
went away from them I fancied I heard 
him asking who I was. Towards evening 
Pugh came looking for me, and asked me 
if I would like to go to a meeting that 
night at which one Thomas Beynon, who 
was a first-rate speaker, was going to 
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speak about something very important to 
US all. I wanted to know who Beynon 
was, and what he was going to speak 
about? Pugh answered that Beynon was 
the stranger I had seen him with in the 
day, that he had taken a fancy to my 
appearance, and had told Pugh to offer 
to bring me to the meeting if I would 
swear not to say a word about what I 
should hear there, for Beynon wanted to 
speak about a great injustice that was 
being done to us ; but it must be kept 
secret from the magistrates, who would 
be all against him, and very likely shut 
Mm up if they could get hold of him. 
That the magistrates should be against 
the meeting did not make me at all 
averse to going there, for the magistrates, 
to me, and to most poor people, simply 
meant rich people who were in power, 
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and who made laws to suit themselves^ 
and then sent anyone who broke those 
laws to prison. It meant people who let 
us poor folk come into the world, and 
live in it, and suffer in it, and leave it, 
without so much as knowing that we 
were there unless we happened to take 
the rabbits they chose to consider their 
own, or in some other way interfered 
with their enjoyments. Therefore their 
objecting to a thing certainly would not 
influence me against it, and as — like most 
Welshmen — I loved to hear a good speaker, 
I was very ready to take the required 
oath and go with Pugh Morgan. 

We proceeded to a small public-house 
and sat down in the kitchen by the fire, 
till the landlord came up and asked if we 
chanced to have seen a coat on the road? 
Pugh answered, promptly, that we had 
seen one turned inside out. This seemed 
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to be a password of some [kind, for the 
landlord then took ns along a narrow 
passage to another room, where from fif- 
teen to twenty men were seated round a 
table, amongst whom I recognised Tom 
Davies and Kees Hughes. Beynon was 
at the head of the table, and as soon as 
we entered the room he said to Pugh : 

" Well, and is your friend there " — ^point- 
ing to me as he spoke — "sworn not to 
tell a living soul what he shall hear in 
this room to-night ? " 

"Yes, indeed," replied Pugh, '*or you 
may be certain sure as I was not have 
brought him here else." 

"Well, then, I will begin what I have 
to tell you, for I do not expect any 
others to-night," returned Beynon; and 
with that he began making us a long 
speech in Welsh. 

I soon found out that the injustice he 
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was quarrelling with and that he wished 
to excite us against was taxation. After 
speaking against it for some time he 
said : 

**What right have the Queen and her 
Government to put a tax on things that 
poor people must have? on the things 
without which they cannot live ? And 
what do they do with the money they 
take from us? Who has it? Why the 
Queen has it! She and the people she 
chooses for her ministers I Are they 
poor ? or hungry ? or cold ? or naked ? 
Not they ! Kolling in luxury and riches 
— eating and drinking at one meal what 
would keep a poor man's family in com- 
fort for a month — dressed in the best and 
j&nest stuffs of this country and other 
countries too. Those are the people who 
are not too proud to take the poor man's 
money to add to their own wealth — 
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wealth which they fling away recklessly 
and squander on themselves, their chil- 
dren, and their friends, as though no 
better use than that could be found for 
the hard-earned pennies and shillings 
that we have gained by the labour of 
our hands and the sweat of our brows ! 
Doubtless the fine gentlemen think that 
the coins they wring from us are better 
laid out in procuring them strawberries 
and green peas at Christmas than if they 
were spent in saving soijie starving family 
from perishing of want! But that this 
should be tolerated is a shame, my 
friends ; I say that it is a burning, 
crying shame ! " 

Here Beynon paused, and everyone in 
the room gave a sort of grunt — like there 
always is in chapel when the preacher 
is very moving — and we all felt, when 
we heard him put the matter before ua 
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as he did, that it was indeed a burning 
shame — as he said. 

Tom Davies was sitting two off from 
me, and he whispered to me when 
Beynon stopped : "I was not know for 
sure what be the Queen, Evan ; was 
you ? " 

"Well — no — ^not to be quite certain 
sure,'* answered I — also in a whisper. 
"But you can see for yourself what a 
wicked one she must be for to have to 
do with such goings-on." 

" Eight you are ! " cried Beynon, whose 
quick ear had caught the whisper. "If 
it is wicked to be greedy, idle, and to 
Uve upon the earnings of other people, 
and give them nothing in return, then, 
I say, the Queen is wicked, for that is 
just what she does. It is she who governs 
the country through the soldiers and 
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police, who obey her commands. The 
magistrates act under her orders. If any- 
one is fined, or put in prison, it is to 
please her, and her name is on every 
warrant that is issued. Since her power 
over us is so great, surely her care for 
us should be equally great ; the hand ta 
help should reach as far as the hand to 
punish ; but is that so ? What does she 
know of you and me ? Nothing. Does 
she come among us and find out if her 
servants are treating us well ? No, never. 
We pay her taxes. What does she do 
with that money? She doesn't give it 
to the poor. With whom does she share 
it, then? Why, with her children, her 
husband, her relations, her particular friends, 
her ministers — with people of whom each 
one has already enough — aye, and more 
than enough — to keep him in what we 
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should call comfort for the rest of his 
life. But the evil must be done away 
with by degrees ; and I do not want now 
to talk to you about taxation in general, 
so much as about one tax in particular, 
one which we hope soon to compel the 
Queen to do away with." 

Here he stopped again to wipe his face 
and have a drink of water before going 
on with his speech. He spoke so beauti- 
fully, and was so much in earnest, that 
he entirely carried with him all of us 
who were listening to him. It was all 
true as far as we knew, and we had no 
doubt but what the rest of it was true 
also. There was no doubt that we all 
had to pay taxes some way or other, and 
that — well or ill — we never saw a farthing 
of our money back, unless we went to 
the poorhouse. I remembered, too, having 
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heard the Queen's name read out in a 
police-court on a paper commanding a 
man to be put in prison, so no doubt 
that everything Beynon said about her 
was perfectly true. The only wonder was 
how we had all managed to stay quiet 
so long while we were being treated 
so badly 1 And as Beynon went on with 
his speech, the grunts became more and 
more frequent, and showed how com- 
pletely we agreed with him. 

" Look at the turnpikes I " cried he. 
** Turnpikes here, there, and everywhere, 
and at every turnpike an absurdly high 
toll to pay. Does the money go to mend 
the roads ? Nonsense ! Far more than 
enough for that is taken at the pikes, and 
little enough do they spend on repairing 
the roads — the state they are always in 
proves that for itself. The turnpike toll is 
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merely another excuse for getting money out 
of us ; and I ask you, friends, is it a fair 
tax ? does it press equally on all alike ? 
Not a bit of it. It does not press on the 
townspeople, it presses on you — on the 
country people, who have to bring their 
farm and garden produce to where they can 
find a market for it, and who have to seek 
the market to buy the necessaries of their 
own existence, and who spend so much on 
the tolls on their road to the markets that 
they thus lose half the hard-won profits 
of their labour. And this unjustly extorted 
money goes to swell the revenues of the 
Queen and of her Government — ^to increase 
the luxuries of those who already have more 
than they know what to do with. Fellow- 
sufferers! shall we bear this? England — 
miserable, servile, down-trodden England — 
may submit td such things if she chooses ; 
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but she is no guide for us. We are not 
-cold-blooded English ! We belong to 
Wales, to that wild Wales, which, in days 
gone by would be ruled by none but her 
own native princes, and long flung back 
every attempt of the English tyrant to 
grind her under his heel. Have we 
Regenerated ? Have we grown so mean- 
spirited and tame as to be no better than 
dogs that cringe and fawn on the master 
who strikes them ? Never be it said of us 
that we are so unworthy of our forefathers ! 
Let us not endure injustice and insults, 
but let us rise against our oppressors. 
Surely the spirits of our ancestors wiU be 
with us, and will encourage us to victory. 
Let us join together as one man and destroy 
every turnpike ! Let our deeds speak for 
s, and declare that we will no longer 
idure the wrongs that have been done to 
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us! Kemember the grand old motto — 
'Gwell angau na chwillyd' — ^better death 
than shame^ and cry shame on whoever 
is willing to be down-trodden, on whoever 
flinches from the task of helping his country 
to shake off her chains ! '' 

By the time Beynon had finished we 
were all wildly excited, and were ready 
to rush to the nearest turnpike and pull 
it down there and then. But this was 
not what he wanted of us as yet. 

"Wait awhile,'' said he, "till I can 
get others ready to join you. There are 
already many in Pembrokeshire and Car- 
marthenshire, and other parts as weU^ 
that have sworn to stand this injustice 
no longer; but we intend getting still 
more adherents before we begin our work, 
and we might lose all by striking too 
soon. Keep yourselves in readiness to 
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take action as soon as I bring or send 
you word that the time has come, and 
then, when every turnpike throughout 
the country is blazing, it may be that our 
tyrants will see they have gone too far, 
and that they must draw in their horns 
for the future in their dealings with the 
Cymry ! " 

We were not much pleased at the pros- 
pect of delay, for we were eager to do 
something desperate at once so as to let 
off the fury that was working in us. 
But Beynon managed to calm us down, 
showing that waiting was really to our 
advantage, and promising that our wait- 
ing time should not last very long. "A 
few months more or less will soon pass," 
said he ; " and we shall strike all the 
harder for the strength we shall have 
gained during that time." 
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He explained to us that he was occu- 
pied in travelling from place to place in 
South Wales to excite people against the 
turnpikes and to make arrangements to 
have a general rising against them as 
nearly as possible at the same time 
throughout the country. In this mission 
he now wanted an assistant, and he asked 
if any one of us felt inclined to go with 
him and give up our homes for awhile 
for the sake of this good cause. As for 
the others, he promised that they should 
hear how he was prospering whenever the 
news could be sent safely, though of course 
the great secrecy that must be observed 
in the matter would make the communi- 
eating of such intelligence an affair of 
great difficulty. 

The moment he had done speaking I 
jumped up and volunteered to go with 
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him. Two others did the same, and they 
were Eees Hughes and Pugh Morgan. 

At first Beynon did not speak, but 
looked closely at our faces, as if he trusted 
much to what could be read there. Then 
addressing Hughes he said : " I think by 
your face that you would be a faithful 
-comrade, but I have never seen you be- 
fore to-night, so I can hardly tell whether 
you are the man I need now or not." 

Here one of the other men exclaimed: 
^*Well, indeed, I can tell you this much 
of him ; 'tis only about once in six months 
as he do ever feel real good-tempered, 
and by that time he do have forgotten 
how to show it. 'Tis for you to say if 
that is what you do like." 

There was a general laugh at this de- 
scription ; Hughes turned angrily on the 
speaker, and we had some trouble in 
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keeping the peace between them. When 
the row was over, Beynon said no more 
about taking Hughes with him, but 
turned to me next and looked attentively 
at me. "I doubt that you would suit 
me," said he at last ; " you look to me 
too young, and rash, and hot-headed for 
what I need now. I would wish for none 
better when the time comes for fighting^ 
but the man whom I take for my com- 
panion in the work I have to do now 
must be older, steadier, and cooler than 
you are. And so," he continued, speak- 
ing to Pugh, ** there is only you left. 
Well, I know something of you already, 
and I believe you will suit my present 
purpose better than either of the other 
two." Then he added to himself in so 
low a voice that I do not think anyone 
heard it except me, who was very close 
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to him, "Yet I do not know that your 
face reads the best either." 

After this the meeting broke up, and 
on the next morning Beynon and Pugh 
had departed before I saw anything of 
them. 

As for me, I went home again with 
Tom Davies next day, in a great state 
of excitement about the new ideas we 
had picked up, and looking fiercely at 
every turnpike we passed, and hoping 
soon to see it burning. 

For a fortnight after that we heard no 
news, and nothing particular happened. 
I was dreadfully impatient for the fight- 
ing to begin, and longed to tell Bill 
Jones how unjust taxes and turnpikes 
were, and how we were going to get rid 
of them. But my oath kept me quiet, 
so I could only console myself by talking 
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about it all to Hughes and Tom, who 
were not quite so frantic as I was, Hughes 
being older and less excitable, and Tom's 
mind being a good deal occupied with 
his sweetheart. 

After a fortnight had passed, Hughes 
met in Swansea one of the men who had 
been at the meeting at Carmarthen, and 
this man told him that there were enemies 
about, and that we must be careful not 
to say anything about knowing Beynon, 
as the police were trying to get hold of 
him. This warning Hughes passed on to 
both Tom and me. A day or so after 
that a stranger came to our house, and 
asked if any of us knew one Thomas 
Beynon, and if he had been speaking in 
our neighbourhood at all. The stranger 
said that he had been told Beynon was a 
capital speaker, and that he was trying 
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to find out where he could hear him, for 
that he believed Beynon's speeches were 
well worth listening to, and that there 
was a deal of sound sense in them. The 
man talked in an honest straightforward 
way that quite imposed upon me, and I 
should certainly have made friends with 
him if it had not been for the warning I 
had so lately had. However, I remem- 
bered that in time, and said nothing at 
all, while father and mother said (quite 
truly) that no such person had been to 
Killay, and that they had never heard 
of him. 

Finding he could get nothing from our 
house, the stranger went to one or two 
others, and presently I saw him go into 
Eees Hughes's cottage. I knew there was 
no one in there except Hughes's mother, 
who had no English and was very deaf. 
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and I did not suppose that any harm 
could come of that visit. But in this I 
was mistaken, for harm did come of it, 
though in no way that was connected 
with Beynon and his aflfairs. 

The first inkling I had that there was 
anything wrong was the appearance of 
Eees Hughes that evening at The White 
Swan, in a very bad temper, wanting to 
know who had dared go into his house 
and meddle with his things while his 
mother had been out in the garden ? I 
told him that perhaps it might have been 
the stranger who had been passing through 
Upper Killay that day asking questions 
as to Beynon, for that I had seen the 
man go into his cottage. 

At hearing this Hughes looked as black 
as thunder, and went out of The White 
Swan as fast as he could without stopping 
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for even one glass of beer — which it was 
not at all like him to do. 

That same night he and Tom Davies 
went off together without telling anyone 
why or where they w^ent, nor when they 
meant to come back. Tom did not go 
without coming to say good-bye to 
Martha — who was quite put about at his 
going off so suddenly and unexpectedly, 
and tried to make him stay. But all her 
tears and entreaties could not keep him; 
he was very much flurried and disturbed; 
and all he could say was that he was 
obliged to go, and that she must keep 
her heart up and not forget him, and 
that he would come back as soon as ever 
he could — or if not, that she would have 
to go to him. He said that he did not 
yet know where he was going, but that 
he was in a bit of trouble, and that she 
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was sure soon to hear what it was, and 
that she must stick to him and love him 
all the same, whatever people might say 
about him. 

With that he went away. And the 
very next day we began to find out what 
his trouble was; for the stranger who 
had been with us the day before came 
back and brought two policemen with him 
and wanted to get hold of Hughes. Very 
cross they were to find him gone, and 
then they set to work asking questions 
here, there, and everywhere, till they had 
found out how long ago it was that ho 
had been away from home about that 
navvy job of work, and how long he had 
stayed away then, and also that Tom had 
been with him. And when they knew all 
this they declared that they were quite 
sure that Hughes and Tom had committed 
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the robbery at Neath which I told you 
about in the last chapter, and that they 
were to be arrested as soon as they could 
be caught. 

Then it came out that the man who 
had been with us the day before had been 
a policeman in disguise, and I do think 
that that is the very meanest trade a man 
can take to. For a policeman, who is the 
natural enemy of everyone, to go about 
in clothes that proclaim what he is, so 
that people may be on their guard against 
him, is one thing — at all events there is fair 
play about that. But it is quite another 



matter for him to go about dressed like 
anyone else, to try and get you to talk 
naturally and openly to him, and then 
make use of what you have told him to 
bring yourself or one of your friends into 
trouble. I never can understand how any- 
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one can be got to take such work as that 
at all. 

However, the policeman in disguise, who 
had gone from our house to Hughes', in 
hopes of finding out something about 
Beynon, had found no one in the cottage, 
as Hughes's mother happened to be out just 
then. The man had peered into some 
drawers and cupboards, on the chance of 
lighting upon any pamphlets or letters 
relating to Beynon and his plans — if such 
there might be — and in doing so had dis- 
covered something that excited him quite 
as much as if it had been what he was 
searching for. This was a bag, containing 
a pair of spectacles and a false wig and 
beard of long yellow hair. This policeman 
had been employed in the case of the 
robbery at Neath, and as strong suspicion 
had fallen upon some unknown man, with 
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spectacles and beard and yellow hair, who 
had been noticed loitering about the house 
— sometimes alone and sometimes with 
another man — ^the policeman on finding 
these things made sure that he had got 
hold of the burglar he had been hunting 
after, and went ofi" to get help, and a 
warrant for arresting Hughes. Meanwhile, 
Hughes, on coming back to his house, 
bad been alarmed to find his things moved, 
though his mother declared she had not 
touched them ; and when he heard of the 
stranger having been in the house he at 
once took fright and bolted, taking Tom 
with him. Lucky it was for them that 
they had got off so quickly ; and very cross 
the police were to have missed them, and 
not to be able to get any clue to their 
whereabouts. 

That night at The White Swan there 
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was a deal of speculation as to where 
Hughes and Tom had taken themselves 
off to, some suggesting North Wales, some 
Devonshire, and some that they were hidiug 
somewhere close by. But my own private 
idea was that they were very likely to have 
tried to join Beynon and his friends, for 
I was sure they both meant to help in 
the rising against the turnpikes whenever 
it should come off. Of course I had ta 
keep this idea to myself, as none of the 
others were in the secret. 

When I went home from the public- 
house I found poor Martha in a terrible 
way about the whole affair — and no wonder. 
Thinking that Tom was really getting to- 
be hardworking, and steady, and saving 
money, and that he would soon have 
enough to marry on; and having there- 
fore indulged the liking she had always 
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had for him, till she had grown as fond 
of him as he was of her, she could not 
change herself now and make herself in- 
different to him as she had been before. 
In love with him she was, and in love 
with him she would continue to be, even 
though his fancied industry and thrift 
should prove to be a mere dream. And 
now the poHce were after him, and it 
was impossible to say when she would 
be able to see him again in safety, and 
all her hopes of happiness seemed at an 
end. Bill and I (who slept in the same 
room together) heard her sobbing after 
we had gone to bed; and by-and-by Bill 
said, in a very low voice, so that no one 
else should hear him : 
" Evan, be you asleep ? '' 
" No, BUV' said I. " What is it ? " 
" WeU," he repUed, '' I was think about 
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Tom, and about what he shall do. If he 
was a wise man he was keep away from 
here; bnt I think maybe as he may get 
wanting to see Martha some day and be 
coming back here for that, and then there 
shall be risk he do be caught. Was not 
you think the same ? " 

" Well, indeed, 'tis likely, too," answered 
I, considering the matter; "but us can 
do nothing to help it now, BiU, can 
us?" 

'* No," he said ; " only I was think it 
was best to speak of it to you, so that 
you may be on the look-out if so be as 
he do turn up here. There's glad I am 
that 'tis not you as has had to run, Evan." 

He so seldom showed any strong liking 
for anyone that his saying so much as 
this surprised me, and being still half 
jealous of Hughes, I said : 
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"Was you rather it was Hughes in 
trouble than me ? " 

"He can mind himself better nor you 
can," replied Bill, " and he shall get 
on where you shall never get on at all. 
Besides, you was not think that I was 
care more about he than about you, Evan, 

wa9 you ? " 

I was ashamed to tell Bill that I really 
had doubted that; yet to hear from his 
own lips that he cared for me was a 
great pleasure to me, for he never showed 
it, and it is weary work to be fond of a 
person who never gives any sign of dif- 
ference between you and anyone else in 
their affection. Indeed I doubt whether I 
should have gone on caring for Bill as I 
did if it had not been for the strange way 
in which he often reminded me of Miss 
Gwenllian. 
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As I settled myself off to sleep, I won- 
dered whether his affection for me would 
make him anxious on my account when- 
ever the much-desired order should come 
to rise and destroy the turnpikes. But 
then I felt sure that he would join heartily 
with us so soon as he should hear about 
our grievances, and so, whatever happened, 
we were sure to be together. And, reflect- 
ing on this, I went to sleep. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



That meeting at Carmarthen made a great 
change to me. Till then I had spent my 
life quietly enough ; but now I was burn- 
ing with impatience to begin fighting 
against a grievance which I had borne all 
my life without ever finding out that it 
was a grievance till Beynon told me so. 
For, however wrong the turnpikes now 
appeared to me, I very much doubt that 
I should have discovered their wrongful- 
ness for myself if no one had put the 
idea into my head. I was so restless 
and eager to begin the fighting that I 
used to make myself quite miserable 

VOL. L K 
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about it, as the winter passed drearily oa 
and still no summons came from Beynon. 
I used to think sometimes that I should 
have been a great deal happier \£ I could 
have been as apathetic as Bill Jones, who 
never put himself out about things, and 
often laughed at my excitability — telling 
me that nothing came the quicker for 
being fretted after. Poor Martha, too, 
would have been better off if she had 
been more cold-blooded and had not been 
so anxious about Tom — for she vexed 
after him terribly, and began to grow 
pale and thin as weeks passed on and 
brought no news of him. The winter 
dragged through at last, and towards the 
end of March, 1843, reports reached us 
Killay people of a rising against turnpikes 
having taken place in Pembrokeshire the 
month before. We heard that parties of 
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men with blackened faces and women's 
clothes had burnt and smashed many of 
the pikes — and when I heard of it, I 
longed to have been with them, and 
could not think why Beynon did not give 
any sign — why Glamorganshire did not 
follow the lead of Pembrokeshire. 

But though I could not fight for the 
<5ause, yet at all events I could try an4 
get fresh adherents to it ; so when the 
Eebecca^^" rioting was discussed at The White 
Swan, I spoke out boldly on the matter, 
and said as much as I could remember 
of Beynon's speech — which I gave as 
though it were all my own idea, so that 
I might not break my oath of secrecy or 
get him into trouble by mentioning his 

* The rioters who destroyed the turnpikes derived 
their name of Rebecca from Genesis xxiv. 60: "Let 
thy seed possess the gate of those which hate them." 

N 2 
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name. Many of the men agreed with 
me, saying that we had put up with taxa- 
tion and turnpikes too long by a great 
deal, and that it was quite time for some- 
one to make a stand against them. But 
two of the men were much hotter for 
Eebecca than the rest. These two were 
Jenkin Thomas, from Three Crosses, and 
Jim Jenkins, and they came to talk to 
me about it privately — suggesting we 
should get up a party and attack one of 
the pikes near us. However, I remem- 
bered Beynon's advice, and so I preached 
patience to them as he had done to me — 
telling them that I knew for a fact that 
Eebecca would soon be at work in Gla- 
morganshire, and that we had better wait 
for at least a little longer till I should 
hear when our friends were likely to be 
ready. All that we could do as yet was 
to speak in favour of Rebecca whenever 
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we had a chance — and this we did until 
I believe that all the men m the place 
had more than half a mind to join her, 
and that if Beynon had then come there 
every one of them would have gone with 
him. My father amused me in the way 
he looked at the matter. He was not at 
all against the rioting in reality, but he 
would not seem to be in favour of it, 
because he was jealous of the importance 
which I gained by having been the first 
to speak up for the new ideas. He could 
not make out how I had suddenly learnt 
to speak with reason against the pikeSj 
and it vexed him to think that he had 
never noticed the injustice that he had 
always had to put up with, until it was 
pointed out to him by his own son. 

"What shall a boy like you know of 
what was best to be done ? " . he would 
say angrily, whenever I wanted to talk 
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to him about Kebecca ; so I used to 
hold my tongue to him on the subject. 
I suppose no father is pleased to follow 
the . lead of his own son. 

Jenkin Thomas, and Jim Jenkins, and 
I and one or two others, went so far as 
to get ourselves women's clothes so as 
to have our disguise ready so soon as 
the chance came to use it ; but this we 
kept perfectly secret from anyone else. 
And we fumed and fretted to be at 
work when we heard news of the rioting 
creeping into Carmarthenshire, and nearer 
and nearer to lis. 

All this time Pugh Morgan had never 
once been home since he had left Car- 
marthen the morning after the meeting 
there; but at last, one morning in 
June, as I was passing to Sketty, I 
saw him standing at the door of his 
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house. Of course I ran up to speak to 
him. 

"Well, Pugh/' I exclaimed, *'so here 
you be at last ! What news was you 
bring ? When shall we have a turn at 
them old pikes ? " 

He looked nervously round to see if 
there was anyone about, and then answered 
in a whisper : " Was you want to bring the 
police on us that you must shout like 
that, you fool ? All I have to say from 
Beynon is this — I am to tell all friends 
to keep quiet for yet a very little while, 
and to be ready to come directly they 
be called. By August at the latest, he 
do say as Glamorganshire shall know 
what Eebecca do mean." 

" Where do Beynon be now ? " I 
asked ; " and was you going to stay 
long ? " 
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" Oh, I waB not know where he is 
exactly," he replied, *' and I was not go 
to stop here now. I do be on some 
business for he, and come to fetch some- 
thing here on the way. I do have no 
time to stop." 

I should have liked to have stopped 
and heard all that he and Beynon had 
been doing, but Pugh was evidently 
very unwilling to talk about Rebecca 
more than he could help, and seemed 
more nervous than I should have ex- 
pected. Finding him so uncommunicative, 
and so evidently wishful to get rid of 
me, I went away and left him ; and 
when I came back from Sketty some 
hours later, he had left his house, which 

was' all shut up and empty as before. 

It was not till July that I saw him 

agan, and then he suddenly made his 
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appeaxance at The White Swan one 
Sunday evening. He had been absent 
from the village for so much longer than 
usual that everyone exclaimed at seeing 
him. 

" Why, Pugh Morgan," cried one ; 
"be it you yourself come back at last? 
And what was you do with yourself this 
months past ? " 

"Indeed to goodness," said another, 
'*he do have been away long enough to 
wear out more boots than he do make in 
a year I " 

"Boots!" cried a third. "Pugh do 
know better nor to go a-foot all this time ; 
more like he have been making money to 
ride by spying out the best animals in 
the country, and trjdng to make them as 
they belongs to believe they be worth 
nothing at all, that he may get hold of 
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them cheap, and sell them somewhere else 
dear. That is the way he do go on, I 
know." 

"Maybe he have been giving a hand 
to Eebecca," said a fourth, laughing ; 
"buying the horses from her enemies, and 
selling them to her friends — was that it,. 

Pugh r 

"Or getting horses for her, and cows 
for the soldiers to ride when they do go 
to catch her," suggested Phil Jenkins ; 
" but, heisht now, all of you, for he to teR 
what he have been after." 

Pugh did not look very comfortable^ 
under this questioning, especially when 
Eebecca was mentioned, but he tried to 
make joking answers, and not to show 
his dislike to the subject, whilst he stayed 
at the public-house. This was not very 
long, for he soon got up and went away^ 
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and then I followed him to find out what 
news he had for me. It was grand news 
that he told me. Eebecca had been very 
successful in Pembrokeshire and Carmar- 
thenshire, and was going to begin work 
in Glamorganshire at last. Her friends 
were being summoned to meet on the 
following Wednesday night at a place 
near Pontardulais with blackened faces, 
women's dresses, fern in their caps, and 
whatever arms they could get hold of 
There they would find Beynon and another 
leader, who would lead them against what- 
ever turnpike should have been selected 
for destruction on that night. Of course 
perfect secrecy was to be observed. 

I told Pugh what strong supporters 
Rebecca had in Jim Jenkins and Jenkin 
Thomas, who had already got their dresses,^ 
and to whom I had promised that they 
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should have a share in the first pike 
smashing I should hear of; and I said I 
would bring them with me. But Pugh 
objected, wanting to wait till we had 
made a successful beginning, and saying 
that ' then men would be joining us fast 
enough without waiting to be asked, as 
had been the case in other districts. He 
seemed frightfully nervous now that the 
time of action was come, and was afraid 
of letting any new man into the secret. 
But I knew that those two were as safe 
not to betray us as I was myself, and 
that they would have been bitterly dis- 
appointed if left in the lurch at our first 
attempt at rioting; so, after a long argu- 
ment, I carried my point, and Pugh agreed 
to my bringing them to Pontardulais ; 
then he gave me the signal by which to 
know whether anyone I might meet on 
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the Wednesday were friend or foe, and 
then asked where Kees Hughes and Tom 
Davies were, as he had to tell them also 
of the meeting. When I told of what 
had happened about them he was very 
much astonished; and I did not like him 
any the better when I saw how glad he 
was that Tom was in trouble and unable 
to come to Killay. He rubbed his hands, 
and chuckled, and exclaimed in his squeaky 
voice : '* Well, indeed, now, and that do 
be capital ! And so Tom do have come to 
grief, and have had to give up courting 
the nicest girl in the place. Maybe when 
Martha shall see no more of him, she shall 
not think no more of him neither, and 
then an honest man shall have a chance 
with her." 

This made me cross, for I liked Tom 
a deal better than squeaky little Pugh 
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Morgan, so I said sharply that Martha 
was not one to forget an old friend ; and 
besides, how was he to know that she 
never saw him any more? 

Pugh's face fell at this. "Oh, ho!" 
said he viciously, " then you do be 
having Tom back on the sly, do you? 
or letting his sweetheart go to he for fear 
as she shall forget him ? But take you 
care, Evan ; maybe some day the police- 
man will help them find one another, and 
then they shall wish as Tom had kept a 
bit farther away." 

I was sorry then that I had suggested 
to Pugh the possibility of their ever 
meeting, and tried to laugh it off, assur- 
ing him that we had never seen Tom 
since he left, an.d had no idea at all 
of where he was. But though Pugh said 
very little more on the subject, I saw by 
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his manner that he thought I was telling 
lies, and that I * really knew more of 
Tom's movements than I chose to say. 

The following day Pugh was off again 
with Beynon's message to some more of 
our friends. The day after that, the 
Tuesday, Bill Jones came back from 
Swansea with another great piece of news 
for me. That was that the Tudors were to 
get back to Penfawr on that day or the 
next. I was very much excited about 
this, for my impatience to join Rebecca 
had never in the least interfered with 
my loyalty to Miss Gwenllian, and I was 
eager to see her again, to hear her voice, 
to find out if she was still as she used to 
be, or if she had changed. I had often 
thought about her coming back, and had 
settled in my own mind that if she were 
to be jiist as she had been in the old 
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days I could talk to her about what waa 
troubling me — about Tom, about Martha, 
about the injustice of turnpikes and the 
necessity of getting rid of them — ^for that 
she should think rioting wrong never 
entered my head. 

But what if she should have forgotten 
me? Or what if she should not seem to 
care about seeing me and hearing what I 
wanted to tell her? What likelihood was 
there that she should remember the rough 
lout of a boy to whom she had once been 
kind ? That I should have thought of her 
and cared for her ever since she left was 
but natural, seeing what she was. But 
what was there in me that should make 
her think of me at all? Probably she 
had met plenty of other people who were 
worth far more than me in every way, 
and who would have put me out of her 
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head Yet, however rich, handsome, re- 
fined, or charming they might be, there 
was one way at least in which I felt I 
was behind none of them, for I knew 
that I would give my life for her gladly 
if need were, and not one of them all 
could do more than that at any rate. A 
man can love in earnest, even though he 
may have been roughly born and bred ; and 
if he loves in earnest there is a chance that 
he may become in some degree like who- 
ever he loves; so possibly my love for 
Miss Gwenllian, joined to her two years' 
teaching of me, might have raised me 
to some extent above the level of other 
Kiflay men. Anyhow, boy or man, I was 
hers wholly, and I knew that I never 
had given, and never could give, to any 
other creature the devotion that I gave 
to her. Very likely she would never 

VOL. I. o 
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know this^ at least not on earth, but per^ 
haps in that heaven which I believed in 
chiefly because she told me of it — ^per- 
haps there she might at last see all my 
life, and know how true had been my 
affection for her. Ah well ! if I had not 
loved her as deeply as I did, I should 
not be here now. 

Everything exciting seemed to be hap- 
pening to me all at once, for that Tuesday 
night, as Bill and I were going to bed, 
a pebble was thrown gently against our 
window. We looked at each other in sur- 
prise for a minute, and then I said, as 
the thought suddenly struck me : 

" What if that be Tom, now ? " 

*'6o you and see,*' said Bill eagerly; 
"but don't keep no noise now to wake 
the others, in case it do be he." 

I slipped softly downstairs and went 
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out, and sure enough Tom was standing 
there. Taking him out of hearing of the 
house, I asked him what he had been 
doing all this time. He said he and 
Hughes had gone from Killay to Pem- 
brokeshire, where no one knew them, and 
had there joined Eebecca. They had been 
knocking about with the rioters there and 
in Carmarthenshire ever since, living as 
they could ; and now, hearing that Eebecca 
was going to begin operations in Glamor- 
ganshire, and being very anxious to see 
Martha again, Tom had braved the danger 
of the police for the sake of a word with 
his sweetheart, and begged me to manage 
for him to see her. 

Accordingly I went back to the house 
and managed to get Martha to come out- 
side with me without anyone else noticing 

it; then, telling her to be as quiet as a 

2 
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mouse whatever might happen, I took her 
to where Tom was. She was so surprised 
when she saw him that she tried to scream 
in spite of my warning; but luckily I 
was ready for her, and clapped my hand 
over her mouth in time to smother the 
noise at once. She was quite quiet after 
the first surprise, and I left them to have 
a good talk together till I thought it time 
for Tom to rest, so as to be fresh and 
fit for work at Pontardulais next night. 
Then I went and insisted on their saying 
good-bye, giving Tom some food for next 
day and sending Martha back to bed. 
Very sad they both were about their pros- 
pects — and no wonder — for there had been 
but little chance of Tom's being safe any- 
where in England since the Neath robbery ; 
and now there was fresh danger to him 
from his being concerned in the Bebecca 
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riots — all of which was a complete up- 
setting of Martha's original scheme for 
herself, which was to marry some tho- 
roughly respectable steady young man, 
who would always keep a good roof over 
her head. She had never let herself fall 
in love with Tom till she believed him 
to be just such a man as she wanted; 
and now that she had found out her 
mistake it was too late to change, for 
she was so fond of him that she would 
rather have to beg her bread than to 
live without him. 

The next day I went to Penfawr to 
see if Miss Gwenllian was come — but she 
was not expected till the evening, and as 
I had to be back in time to start for 
Pontardulais I could not wait. What a 
difference it might have made, and what 
trouble might have been saved, if only 
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she had come home a few days sooner I 
For if I had spoken to her about the 
rioting, and she had condemned it — why 
I should even have kept away from 
Eebecca to please her ! 

That Wednesday was one of those 
lovely summer evenings when the day- 
light seems to find every part of the 
world too pleasant to be parted from, 
and when it seems to linger on into the 
night to the very last moment; and thus 
it was not quite dusk when Jim Jenkins 
and I set out from home towards Pon- 
tardulais. A little way on Fair wood we 
met Tom, and there we stopped to blacken 
our faces and put on our women's dresses 
in the soft July twilight. We certainly 
were a queer-looking lot of women with 
black faces, and beards and whiskers peep- 
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ing out under the white caps. We did 
not much like the dresses, and felt ex- 
tremely thankful that we were not obliged 
always to wear such uncomfortable cos- 
tumes. I remember I thought the Welsh 
flannel bedgown I had on was the most 
disagreeable garment I had ever worn in 
my life. We were all three mounted — 
having each got one of the rough ponies 
that are always grazing on Fairwood, 
We were soon joined by Jenkin Thomas, 
coming from Three Crosses. He was 
dressed and mounted as we were, and — 
being always a bit of a dandy — had 
managed to arrange his bedgown and 
wittle so as to look quite spruce in 
his disguise. 

" Well indeed, you do look like Rebecca's 
very best daughter," said I, laughing; 
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*'you do look as if you was never meant 
to be no better nor a woman in all your 
life— so there's for you, Jenkin." 

** Indeed then, and it shall not be hard 
for someone to look a better woman than 
you, Evan," returned he ; *' was you never 
look at a woman, you donkey, that you 
was not know how to put on a wittle 
better than that?" 

And as he spoke he pulled off the shawl 
which I had twisted round my neck like 
a rope, and arranged it half over my head 
and half over my shoulders, as a woman 
would have worn it. But what wonder 
was it that I did not understand such 
matters? For what woman had I ever 
troubled myself to look at except Miss 
Gwenllian — who did not wear bedgowns 
and wittles at all? 

We rode on without adventure till we 
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got within about a mile of the rendezvous ; 
and there we saw a woman sitting by the 
road who called out to us as we were 
passing her, and said she wondered to see 
young women out so late, and asked where 
we were going. I had been told by Morgan 
that this was the signal of a friend, and 
also knew what to answer, so I replied 
that we were going to our mother. 

" Is she one Rebecca ? " said the woman. 

" Yes, sure," answered I. 

" All right then," returned she, jumping 
up, " she do be my mother too, and it is 
all safe. I was to watch here for you, if 
so be you be from Killay as I do suppose." 

Then the man — ^for he was no more a 
woman in reality than we were — brought 
out his horse from where he had hidden it 
behind the hedge, and came on with us. 
He was one of Rebecca's scouts, and said 
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he had seen no signs of danger, and believed 
we should be undisturbed in our work. 

On reaching the meeting-place we found 
about twenty men abeady assembled. They 
were all disguised as we were, and were 
roughly armed with sticks, pikes, spades, 
picks, hatchets, old swords, and whatever 
else they had been able to get hold of. 
It was too dark to see each other, and 
very little talking was allowed, so that 
I could not make out who was there except 
that I recognised Pugh Morgan and Beynon 
by their voices. Some more men joined 
us before long; and then a man, who 
had come to lead us, and whom everyone 
seemed to obey, made us a short address 
to excite us afresh against the pikes, to 
remind us how successful Rebecca had 
hitherto been, and to call on us to follow 
Mm to a pike about a mile off, and there 
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to smash the gate and bum down the 
house. " This," said he, " will be a just 
and righteous thing to do ; thus we shall 
protest against tyranny and injustice, and 
show that we will right our own wrongs 
if no one else will do it for us. And 
now follow me, and keep perfect silence." 

There was a murmur of assent to this, 
and we were just moving off when it 
suddenly struck me that though of course 
it was quite right to destroy the gate, yet 
that it seemed rather hard on the turn- 
pike-keeper to destroy his house and 
property as well. So — though rather afraid 
of speaking — I went to the leader and 
said: **But, if you please, shall it not be 
an injustice to bum the keeper's house 
the same as the gate ? And what shall 
us do if whoever lives there do try and 
stop us ? Must we bum him, too ? " 
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The man turned round on me impatiently. 
" And who are you," said he, " who speak 
when you should hold your tongue? and 
who stop and argue when you should be 
hurrying on to work ? " 

There were low exclamations of anger 
against me from several of the other men, and 
I began to think I was in a scrape. But 
Beynon stepped up to the leader and 
whispered to him something, of which I only 
heard " Keep the peace if possible," repeated 
once or twice. When he had finished 
whispering, the leader said : " For this once 
I will take the trouble to explain your 
mistake to you ; but know better in the 
future than to think that Rebecca— the 
sworn foe of injustice — can ever be guilty 
of the crime that she detests so heartily; 
If the toll-gate is unjust, does not the 
keeper help on an injustice? If no one 
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would keep a turnpike, then such things 
would cease to exist. But men are found 
who will do this for the sake of money, 
who are paid with the very money that 
is unjustly taken at these gates, and such 
men as these deserve to be punished. If 
they let us alone, we will do them no 
harm beyond destroying their houses ; but 
if they try to hinder us, why then they must 
take the consequences I " 

I had not seen the matter in this light 
before, and what he said seemed quite 
fair and reasonable, so I said no more, 
and we all set off at a quick pace to the 
pike, which we soon reached. Then our 
orders were short, simple. " There it is ! " 
cried our leader, pointing to the gate ; ** see 
you that it is not there in ten minutes 
more I " 

We rushed at it furiously. In a minute 
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we had it off its hinges and broken up inta 
small pieces — ^vowing that it should never 
again stop the way of a Welshman. Thejn 
the posts were torn up and demolished, 
and then we turned to wreak vengeance 
on the house. 

Some of the broken bits of wood 
served for torches, and by their light we 
saw the face of a man, who looked almost 
stupefied with fear, watching us through 
a window. 

" Get out of the house at once, you 
fool, if you don't want to be burnt alive I" 
cried Beynon. 

" My house I my house ! " cried the 
man in answer; "all I have got in the 
world do be in her, and I do be a very 
poor man. Shall none of you pity a 
poor man?" 

But his appeal was unheeded. 
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"You do have had fair notice — ^go now 
if you be wise ! " shouted one of our 
party, shaking a lighted piece of wood 
at the window, and then holding it to 
the thatch of the house. 

The pike-keeper waited no longer; but, 
giving a loud scream, he disappeared 
from the window and in another minute 
came bursting through the door, and 
rushed away over the fields as fast as his 
legs could carry him. It was well for 
him that he- was so quick, for the dry 
thatch caught fire like tinder, and the 
cottage was soon in a blaze. I do not 
think I shall ever forget how wild and 
strange the scene was — what with the 
burning house, the strange figures with 
negro faces and women's clothes, the 
fierce eyes glistening in the firelight, 
the smashed white gate, and the savage 
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delight with which the broken pieces of 
wood were tossed on to the fire. I think 
we must have looked more like fiends 
than men. 

But we dared not stay long. We 
knew that the fire would be seen from 
far around, and that the pike-keeper 
would take the alarm wherever he went ; 
and that, therefore, the sooner we 
scattered and returned to our homes the 
better. So after a few words from the 
leader to congratulate us on our success, 
and to tell us to be ready to come at 
a moment's notice when Rebecca should 
want us, and to warn us to be perfectly 
secret about our movements, we broke 
up, and dispersed in diflferent directions — 
Tom Davies going off with Beynon to 
a safer district than Killay would be for 
him. 
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How proud and pleased with ourselves 
we were as we went home ! and what 
happiness it gave me as I laid my head 
on the pillow in the early summer dawn, 
to think that the first blow in Glamorgan- 
shire had been struck against the wicked 
people who oppressed us, and that I had 
helped to strike it I 
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CHAPTER IX. 



On the Friday evening after the burning' 
of the Pontardulais pike there were a 
good many neighbours drinking at The 
White Swan, and Rebecca's first appear- 
ance in the neighbourhood was very much 
discussed. Everyone was in her favour, 
and as the liquor was drunk and tongues 
got loosened by it, many of them said 
that they would like to have had a hand 
in smashing the pike on the Wednesday 
before. Then one of the bolder spirits, 
encouraged by the general approval of 
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Rebecca, called out : " Why shall not us 
do better than talk ? What if us was to 
get rid of one of them nasty old pikes 
near here — all by ourselves, now ? " 

There was a moment's sUence, many of 
US being taken aback at the suddenness 
of the idea — ^but then came an outburst 
of consent and applause, and in a very 
short time we were setting to work to 
settle how the notion should be carried 
out, Bill Jones, amongst others, entering 
into the scheme as eagerly as it was his 
nature to enter into anything. 

On the other side of Fairwood Moor, 

just before you get to Kilvrough, there 

is a lonely little pike far away from other 

houses, and this pike we determined to 

attack. Then came the question of when 

the attack was to be made. I wanted 

to do it that very night, so that there 

p 2 
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should be no possibility of anyone getting 
wind of our intention; but two or three 
of the others wanted to put it off till the 
next night, in order to get the help of 
several of their friends whom they knew 
to be in favour of Rebecca. I urged that 
as the pike was so lonely there would be 
no one to go to the rescue of the keeper, 
and that, though not a very large 
number, yet that there were enough of 
us for the occasion. The others, however, 
amongst whom was Pugh Morgan, de- 
clared it would be more prudent to wait 
for more helpers, and in the end the more 
cautious party carried the day ; I was out- 
voted, and it was agreed not to destroy 
the pike till the next night The meet- 
ing-place was to be at a particular spot 
on Fairwood at, eleven o'clock at night, 
where we were all to aBsemble^ and then 
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march off to the doomed gate, if all went 
well. I was rather uneasy, and so was 
Pugh Morgan, at the open way in which 
these plans were made before so many 
people ; we tried hard to impress caution 
and secrecy upon them, and to make 
them remember there might possibly be 
some people in the world who did not 
agree with Rebecca, which in their excite- 
ment they seemed to have forgotten. 

Next day someone brought us the news 
from Swansea that the magistrates were 
extremely angry at Rebecca for having 
ventured into their neighbourhood, and 
had vowed they would put her down, and 
were talking of calling out the soldiers 
who were quartered at Swansea. But we 
did not feel much afraid of them, for the 
authorities had already vowed vengeance 
against the rioting in Pembrokeshire and 
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Carmarthensliire, but had wholly failed to 
stop it. 

Pugh Morgan had come back with us 
to Killay on the Wednesday night after 
burning the Pontardulais pike, and he 
was constantly hanging about our house 
and coming in and out at odd times 
during the next three days, so that I half 
suspected he was on the watch to find 
out if Tom was coming to see Martha, 
and I was glad he was safe off some- 
where or other with Beynon. For though 
I did not suppose Pugh would be mean 
enough to set the police on Tom — ^more 
particularly because in that case Tom 
might retaliate by denouncing Pugh as a 
rioter — yet still Pugh evidently bore ill- 
will against Tom, and I should not have 
been easy to know that the latter was in 
any way in his power. 
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Whenever Pugh came to our house he 
tried hard to make himself agreeable to 
Martha; but herein he entirely failed, 

for she could not bear him, and took 
very little trouble to hide her dislike, 
and — one way or other — always found 
means to get rid of him pretty quickly. 
One time that he came lounging in and 
bothering her to talk to him, she at once 
set to work to fetch in coals; then as 
that did not drive him away, and as he 
kept going back and fore with her, talking 
all the time, she found an opportunity 
to drop a heavy coal-scuttle on to his toes 
— of course quite accidentally — after which 
he retired to rub his feet — swearing as he 
went. Another time he came in when she 
was sewing, and began telling her some 
stories — ^which he thought capital ones and 
had learnt with some trouble on purpose 
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to try and please her. Down she put her 
sewing when he was half through the first 
story, and began dusting the furniture 
and scouring the floor till not a word 
could be heard for the noise and clatter, 
and he had nothing for it but to hold 
his tongue and go away in disgust. 
Coming in again when she happened to 
be making bread, he sat himself down in 
what had always been Tom's favourite 
chair, and began making eyes at her — 
looking up in her face with the most 
loving and insinuating expression he could 
put on. She would not speak to him 
or take any notice of him, but still he 
stayed on and on, persecuting her with his 
efibrts at love-making till she really could 
stand it no longer. Pretending to want 
a jug from the shelf over his head she 
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reached up after it, and in so doing man- 
aged cleverly to upset over him a basin 
of sour pigs'-wash that was standing on 
the shelf* till someone should take it to 
the pig. It served him quite right for 
going on plaguing the poor girl as he 
had done, and I burst out laughing to 
see his face and hair and shoulders all 
streaming with the nasty stuff. He jumped 
up in a fury, for besides having the pigs'- 
wash all over him, he had been hit a 
good thump on the nose by the basin, 
and a blow on the nose will mostly put 
a person in a passion. 

'' You do think, Martha Williams," 
spluttered he in his shrill voice, **as it 
do not be worth your while to be civil 
to me ! We shall see, girl, we shall see ! 
^Tis wonder for you to have a sweetheart 
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at all if you do treat them all like this^ 
throwing filthy stuff over them if they da 
80 much as look at you I " 

"And who do have the right to call 
himself my sweetheart unless I say that 
he is to ? " returned Martha angrily. 

"Oh, then I do we never mean to have 
no sweetheart but one?" retorted Pugh 
with a sneer. "And what shall us do 
when that one darling do be hung, or 
sent to Botany Bay — as you may take 
your oath shall happen so soon as ever 
the police shall lay hands on him ? May- 
be then it would have been better for 
us to have been civil to honest folk — 
like Pugh Morgan — instead of keeping 
all our kindness for an idle, good-for- 
nothing thief as dare not show his face 
in his own country — ^like Tom Davies. 
now I " 
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This abuse of Tom completely finished 
out Martha's last remains of patience. 

"Shall you mean to say," cried she, 
"as an ugly, squeaky, red-haired little 
thing like you shall be fit to compare 
with a man like Tom Davies ? Tis time 
for you to know, then, as there shall not 
be a woman in the rounds as shall so 
much as look at you by the side of him ! 
And as for me — ^you was never be my 
sweetheart — ^not if there was not one 
other man in the whole world. Go you 
away this moment, you little insulting 
wretch, unless you do want for me ta 
throw this saucepan at you ! " 

With that she seized a great saucepan 
fuU of boiling water and potatoes that 
was on the fire, and if Pugh had stayed 
where he was for another minute he 
would certainly have had the contenta 
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of the saucepan over him. But he bolted 
out of the door as fast as he could go- 
only stopping to shout back from a safe 
distance : " Very good, Martha Williams, 
very good ! I shall not forget as I do 
owe you something ; and Tom too 1 And 
don't you think but what I shall pay the 
pair of you some day when I do have 
the chance.'' 

With that he departed and troubled 
her no more for that day. 

As soon as he was gone, Martha's spirit 
went too. She dropped into a chair, 
threw her apron over her head, and began 
to cry as if her heart would break — 
which vexed me terribly, for she and I 
were alone in the cottage just then, and 
I could not think how I was to cheer 
her up. After watching her in silence 
for a little bit, I set to work to clear up 
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the mess of pigs'- wash from the floor; but 
still she took no notice and went on 
sobbing and crying. So then I stood 
over the pan of dough that she had 
been kneading, and began turning up my 
sleeves, saying : ** Well — ^someone must 
finish the bread for you, whatever; so I 
was try my hand at it for once." 

This succeeded in rousing her from her 
grief; for she was particularly proud of 
her bread, and never thought that mother 
or anyone could make it as well as she 
did, so she jumped out of her chair and 
drove me away from the dough, exclaim- 
ing : "And who shall be able to eat the 
bread if you do make it, Evan? Most 
like as it shall be nothing but paste. 
Why you was not know no more about 
it than a baby ! " 

Then after kneading and working the 
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dough busily for a few minutes, she began 
talking about Pugh and his threats, and 
wondering if he would find a chance to 
do any harm to Tom, and fretting and 
worrying herself about it tiU I had a 
hard job to comfort her and cheer her 
up— promising to do my best to prevent 
Pugh from knowing anything of Tom's 
whereabouts so long as Pugh should keep 
up his love for her. 

Having done my work by about six 
o'clock on the Saturday evening, and 
feeling restless, and not knowing how to 
get through the five hours that had to 
pass before we were to meet for work, 
I wandered about on the moor, and to- 
wards dusk I found myself in the lane 
that joins Clyne Common and Fairwood 
Moor together. Here I was standing when 
I heard footsteps approaching, and as I 
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did not much want to be seen in that 
direction, I got over the hedge and kept 
out of sight. I soon saw three men 
•coming quickly and quietly down the 
lane, and when they reached Fairwood 
they turned down to the west, towards 
the pike we intended to smash by-and- 
by. They were strangers to me and did 
not look like the people of the country, 
and I wondered who they were. As I 
loitered about I presently saw two more 
men come along the same way, and also 
turn down in the same direction — ^passing 
about half an hour after the first three — 
and their appearance, somehow, made me 
auspicious, and I felt uneasy lest our 
plans should have become known and our 
enemies be assembling to defend the pike. 
Before I went home to get my woman's 
dress, I saw four or five more strangers 
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walking swiftly in the same direction ; and 
now my suspicions were so thoroughly 
aroused that when I got to the place of 
rendezvous I told all the other men there 
exactly what I had seen, and asked if 
any of them had seen anything alarming. 
Then it appeared that at about nine 
o'clock Bill Jones had noticed someone 
passing by whom he took to be one of 
the neighbouring magistrates, who had an 
odd figure and stooping way of walking 
that made him easily to be recognised; 
and several of the other men had also 
seen people going over the moor in twos 
and threes. And these people had not 
looked like country people, nor yet like 
market people, and had all been observed 
to walk straight on, at a quick pace, 
without speaking, and though they came 
some from one direction and some from 
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another, yet they all seemed to be turning 
their steps in the same direction — i.e. 
towards the very turnpike that we were 
intending to visit. 

From all this it seemed highly probable 
that we should find enemies awaiting us, 
and that we should not destroy the pike 
without a fight. Whereupon the question 
arose whether to go on and have the 
fight out, or whether to go quietly home 
and do nothing for that night. I wanted 
to go on at all risks. Pugh Morgan 
wanted to give it up. I said that perhaps 
our enemies might not be in greater force 
than we were. Pugh said that as they 
had evidently divided and gone down in 
small parties, so as not to attract atten- 
tion, we could not form the least idea 
of how many we should find, and our 
party only numbered fifteen. I said it 

YOL. I. Q 
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seemed cowardly to give up. Pugh replied 
that he had always heard Beynon say that 
Eebecca had better avoid a fight, if pos- 
sible, unless she was in very strong force. 
After a considerable deal of debating, 
Pugh carried his point, and we agreed 
to let the pike be for the present; and 
so the intending rioters broke up harm- 
lessly, and scattered back to their respec- 
tive homes, in great disgust at their dis- 
appointment. 

Pugh and Jim Jenkins, and Bill Jones 
and I, being going the same way, were 
walking along together, and by-and-by Jim 
said to me : 

" Was you see anything of Tom Davies 
since Wednesday night, Evan ? ^ 

Pugh spoke before I could answer, and 
exclaimed: "Was Tom at Pontardulais 
with us on Wednesday then? 'Deed to 
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goodness, and I was not know it neither. 
Where was he come from? I was not 
see nothing of ^^^ ! " 

" Well, and no wonder for that, neither," 
returned Jim; "for when a man's face 
be black, and he dressed in a bedgown 
^nd wittle and bonnet, I do not think 
^s his own wife shall know him on a 
dark night in a crowd, if he do hold 
his tongue." 

I did not at all want to be talking of 
Tom before Pugh, so I told Jim that I 
had neither seen nor heard anything of 
Tom since Wednesday, and then tried to 
get them to talk of something else. But 
it was no use, for Pugh would cross- 
question Jim till he had found out all 
he could about Tom — ^that he had come 
±0 Pontardulais with us from Upper Killay, 
and that he had gone away with Beynon 
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afterwards, and was pretty sure to take 
part in any rioting in our part of the 
country. 

After Pugh and Jim had left us, Bill 
and I lingered out of doors for a bit — I 
cursing our failure, and fuming at it, and 
feeling myself much too angry and excited 
to go to bed. All of a sudden it struck 
me that I would go over to the pike, and 
wait there tiU daylight, and see if our 
enemies really were there. It was a little 
dangerous, perhaps; but, at all events, it 
would be a satisfaction to make quite sure 
of whether we had given up our attack 
for nothing or not. Bill said he would 
come too, so we just changed our dresses — 
as we might have to run for our lives, 
and the petticoats would bother us terribly 
in that case — and then set off across 
Fairwood Moor. 
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When we reached the other side we left 
the road, and got into the fields, and crept 
slowly and noiselessly towards the pike, 
not knowing but what we might stumble 
upon an enemy at any moment in the 
darkness. At last we reached a hedge very 
near the threatened gate, and hid ourselves 
cautiously in a great clump of brambles 
beside the hedge, and waited for the light 
to come and show us how matters stood. 
We had not been there more than half an 
hour before the darkness began to lessen, 
and then, bit by bit, the gray light stole 
in, and showed us the rough outlines of 
objects close to us. Then, as it went on 
increasing, we saw farther, and could 
distinguish the figures of five men squatting 
in a hollow of the earth, about thirty yards 
away from us. But though this showed 
us what we wanted to ascertain — ^that our 
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suspicions had been correct, and the pike 
was defended — yet still we did not go away, 
some fascination kept us watching there 
to see our enemies depart, and we waited 
on for the broad daylighi 

Presently we saw them get up and 
stretch themselves, and before long others 
joined them, from various other directions, 
where they had been posted to watch the 
turnpike on all sides, and give notice 
of the approach of Eebecca. They all 
were more or less stiff and cold and wet 
with dew, and cramped with staying long 
in one position, and we heard them saying 
to each other that they must have been 
called out on a false report, that everything 
had been quiet all night, that they did 
not believe Eebecca had any designs on 
that pike, and that they did not see 
much fun in spending the night lying 
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out on the moor and in the fields for 
nothing. All this was amusing enough to 
us two, who knew so much more about 
the matter than they did. They little 
thought how near two rioters were to them 
while they were speaking, and how surely 
the fate of that turnpike would have 
been settled on that night if they had 
not been there to protect it ! 

At last they moved oS — passing so 
close to us that we had to crouch into 
a ditch to keep out of sight — and when 
they were safely out of the way, we went 
home again— consoHng ourselves for that 
night's bad luck by looking forward to a 
speedy chance of burning spme other pike ; 
as I was daily expecting to be summoned 
by Beynon again. 

When we got to bed it was far on in 
the morning; but as it was Sunday there 
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was no work to be done, so we both took 
a good long sleep after our night out of 
doors; and this made me so late that I 
could not walk over to Penfawr to try 
and see Miss Gwenllian on that day, as I 
had meant to have done. 

That evening Beynon himself came to 
Pugh Morgan's house, where I, and the 
other Killay men who had been out with 
Eebecca on the previous Wednesday, came 
to meet him as soon as we heard of his 
being there. He said he thought we had 
done famously so far, and that when a 
few more pikes had been destroyed, no 
doubt we should get what we wanted, and 
the Queen would redress our wrongs. He 
said Rebecca meant to make a clean sweep 
of the toll-gates in the district near Pon- 
tardulais, and that we should be wanted 
to attack another one on the next Wed-» 
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nesday, not far off from the one we had 
already smashed. We were to meet at a 
spot some little way from Pontardulais, 
and wait there for the signal of all being 
safe — ^which was to be a rocket — and when 
we saw that we were to go on as fast 
as we liked. I asked if we should not 
bring with us all the men who had been 
ready to smash the Kilvrough gate the 
night before, and he consented willingly, 
provided we kept the plan secret from 
them till just before we were starting ; so 
that we might not have anpther failure 
through our intentions getting known. 

Beynon was off again early the next 
morning; but as he slept at Pugh's house 
it struck me that the latter must have 
had plenty of time to find out all about 
Tom Davies's movements and plans, if he 
cared to do so. If I had thought of it 
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in time I would have given Beynon a 
hint to be silent on the subject — ^but I 
forgot about it till after he had departed* 
On both the next days I should have 
gone to see Miss Gwenllian if possible — 
but something or other always came in 
the way and hindered me. 

On the Tuesday Pugh came to our 
house (where he had not been since thft 
pigs'- wash had been thrown over him), 
and after some hesitation told Martha that 
he was very sorry to have been so short 
in his temper when last he was there, and 
that he hoped she would forgive him and 
think no more of what he had said in 
his passion. Martha was quite ready to 
make friends, as, for one thing, she never 
bore malice long, and for another, she had 
an idea that if he was friendly with her 
perhaps he would be the same with Tom. 
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Pugli stayed for some time hanging 
about the place, and I fancied he had 
something more to say; but, however, 
he did not get it out that day. Next 
morning, however, being the morning of 
the day we were to attack the gate, he 
came back again early, and, after a good 
deal of humming and hawing, managed 
to say what was on his miud. Tliis was 
nothing less than to ask Martha to 
forget all about any other person she 
had ever fancied, and to marry him t 
He put before her how unlikely it was 
she should ever be able to marry Tom, 
who would have to be constantly in 
disguise and hiding till he should get 
altogether out of the country, and who 
would have a hard matter to keep him- 
self without being burdened with a wife. 
Pugh vowed solemnly that if she would 
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have him he would always be a good 
husband to her, and do his best to keep 
her in comfort, and would never mind 
one atom that she had loved someone 
else first. And in time he felt sure 
that she would get to care for him as 
he did for her — and he had some very 
comfortable savings to begin house-keep- 
ing on — and would she not consider all 
this and give him some hope ? 

I was out at the time of this visit, 
but as soon as. I came in, Martha told 
me about it, laughing at the man's im- 
pudence for taking her for such a 
weathercock as that, and saying she 
had sent him oS in such a way that 
she did not think he would ever come 
after her again. 

"I told him plain enough," said she, 
**that he need never expect for me to 
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do what lie wanted, not if lie was to 
live till a year of Sundays do come 
round, and that I was mean to stick 
to Tom just as fast as he shall stick 
to me, and never be no burden to him 
neither! And, indeed, but 'twas some- 
thing to see how cross little Pugh was 
look when he was go away — his face 
was most sour enough for to turn all 
the mUk, I do think ! " 

No doubt it was very foolish of Pugh 
to expect Martha to change her love in 
this sudden manner, but then I do be- 
lieve that at the time he was so set upon 
having her as to be quite silly about any- 
thing concerning her. It struck me that 
this fresh refusal would make him more 
bitter than ever against Tom, and that 
it would have been better not to make 
Pugh so desperate till Tom was safe out 
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of the neighbourhood. But I did not 
worry poor Martha by suggesting this to 
her. The thing was done and could not 
be undone; and, after all, I did not see 
that Pugh could do much harm to Tom 
without running the risk of having his 
own share in the rioting made known, so 
I said no more about it and began to 
look up the men whom I had had leave 
to bring to Eebecca for the first time 
that night, but whom I had promised not 
to tell of our plan until the last moment 
before starting. 
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